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The Book World - r 


SITA. By Olivia A. Baldwin, M. D. The 
missionary literature produced by the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in recent years is a notable 
and increasing volume. It began with A. Me- 
Lean’s inspiring books on that subject, and 
has been continued by such works as Mrs. 
Rijnhart’s thrilling recital, “With the Tibe- 
tans in Tent and Temple;” Mrs. Dye’s 
“Bolenge;” Prof. Taylor’s “The Social Work 
of Christian Missions,” Mrs. Garst’s “In the 
Shadow of the Drum Tower,” and Dr. Loftis’ 
“A Message from Batang.”. To this list an- 
other book is now added, though of a differ- 
ent sort, for Dr. Baldwin's “Sita” is a story, 
sufficiently interesting and. important to 
merit early and consistent reading. Sita is 
. little girl who came to one of the mission 
stations of central India with her small 
brother as refugees in a time of famine. 
She belonged to the Rajput or noble caste, 
and had already been promised in marriage 
to the son of a neighbor. Owing to the mis- 
fortunes that fell upon her family she re- 
mained with the missionaries and became a 
Christian. Then came the efforts of her 
prospective husband and his family to compel 
her to carry out the conditions of the pre- 
liminary marriage. The recital is full of 
dramatic interest. The insight afforded into 
Indian customs is intimate and fascinating. 
The characters are well drawn and the climax 
of thé story, in the scene at the trial before 
the commissioner, and the act of self-immo- 
lation that followed, retains the interest of 
the reader to the very end. Dr. Baldwin has 
poured into this volume her own experience 
in the mission field and a wide knowledge of 
Indian affairs. The characters in the story 
are life-like and convincing. Since this vol- 
ume is so revealing in its picture of child 


marriage and its fetters one hopes that the 
author will provide us with a sequel, follow- 
ing the heroine through what must have been 
an eventful and perhaps tragic career. The 
book is a document of unusual missionary 
value as well as a story of sustained in- 
terest. [New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Cloth. Pp. 353. $1.25 net.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BAPTIST CON- 
GRESS. It is the custom,.of the executive 
committee of the Baptist Congress.to publish 
the proceedings of that body in annual vol- 
umes. The last gathering was held at Atlan- 
tic City, Nov. 14-16, 1911, and was a joint 
Congress of the Baptists, Free Baptists and 
Disciples. The topics discussed were six in 
number, “In What Sense is Christ. Divine?” 
“What are the Assured Results of Biblical 
Criticism?” “What Hinders the Union of 
Baptists and Disciples?” “Immersionists and 
Church Union,” “Pauperism—Its Causes and 
Cure,” and “The Mystical Element in Chris- 
tianity—What Is It and What Is Its Value?” 
The volume makes a most interesting con- 
tribution to the current discussion of these 
important themes. The Disciples who con- 
tribute to the volumes are not as numerous as 
they should be. Several who accepted places 
upon the program neither attended nor sent 
their papers. Those who appear in this vol- 
ume are Rev. Peter Ainslie D. D. on “The 
Union of Baptists and Disciples,” Rev. L. E. 
Sellers on “Immersionists and Church Union,” 
Rev. J. P. Lichtenberger, Ph. D., on “Pauper- 
ism,” and Prof. H. L. Willett on “The Higher 
Criticism.” [Chieago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. Pp. 202. 60 cents, postpaid.] 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF JACOB 
KENOLY. By C. C. Smith. The following 


letter was sent to the author by Dr. Tyler: 
Dear Brother Smith: “The Life and Worx 
of Jacob Kenoly” is an unusually interesting 
book. Mrs. Tyler read it first. She was en- 
thusiastic over it and said: “It is a fine 
book.”. There is harmony in our home on 
this, as on all other subjects. Jacob Kenoly 
was a remarkable man. In telling the story 
of his life you have measured up to the op- 
portunity. Your work is well done. The 
spiritual impression. produced by the read- 
ing of the book is excellent. I am a. ‘better 
man because I read “The Life and Work of 
Jacob Kenoly,” by C. C. Smith. Mrs. Tyler 
said at the conclusion of her reading: “Jacob 
Kenoly had more of the spirit of Christ than 
any man I ever knew.” The reading of your 
book is a means of grace. I will speak of 
and commend the book to the people of the 
South Broadway Church. Cordially and fra- 
ternally, B. B. Tyrer. 

THE COUNTRY CHURCH AND THE 
RURAL PROBLEM, by Kenyon L. Butter- 
field. This book is written by a man who is 
the president of an agricultural college and 
at the same time a Christian. He gathers 
together what he considers the elements ot 
the rural problem in industry and social 
progress and then undertakes to relate the 
church and its minister to his program. ‘The 
book does not undertake to suggest specific 
methods but to furnish incentive and point 
of view for the country minister to work out 
the problem in his own community. The 
book opens up in a most suggestive way the 
problem and its clear statement will help us 
on to further contributions toward the re- 
demption of the rural district. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 165. $1.08 
postpaid. ) 
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A Greater Enterprise 


HE MOTTO, “The Evangelization of the have since come into the current of the world’s life. 
Whole World in This Generation,” has be- The meaning of the great commisson has been en- 
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come familiar to most of those who are eon- larged by whole diameters since the days of the Man 
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rest 
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cerned with the missionary interests of to- of Nazareth. , 
> * * 
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day. It is perhaps less irequently heard 


ie 


Then too the task of Christianizing the world is not 
one of simple and homogeneous sort. One cannot go 
out to the different levels of religious belief and social 
life with the same equipment in all cases. It is curi- 


than orce, because second sober thought has 
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recognized its naive ineptness. But one 


pe 


still hears it repeated in gatherings, par- 
ticularly of young people, when missionary ideals are 
discussed. ous what superficial conceptions of missionary work 
* * * still prevail in church circles. There are many people 


This motto was coined by a few of the most devoted who embrace the entire non-Christian world in the 


and successful young missionary enthusiasts of our sweeping and patronizing term “heathen,” by which 





generation. It was believed by them to point the way 
toward such an arousal of missionary passion as should 
actually send out to the foreign field a sufficient host 
of teachers and preachers to reach all the unevange- 
lized lands within the present generation. That was 
a noble conception of Christian duty. Too long had the 
waiting lands been all but neglected. Christendom 
needed awakening to its larger duties. In a certain 
sense it was believed by Mr. Mott, Mr. Speer and some 
of their comrades that to a degree hitherto unattempt- 
ed the world could be evangelized in this generation. 
. * * 

Since that time, however, it has become increasingly 
apparent that this watchword is entirely superficial and 
to a large degree misleading. It does not in any ade- 
quate degree express the tremendous volume of the 
task which actually confronts the church. Its authors 
have been at pains to explain the distinction which they 
make between the evangelization of the world and its 
Christianization. They have pointed the church to the 
fact that it is possible within a very short time to send 


representatives of the gospel message to all lands hither- 
to unreached, but they have hastened to add that this 
does not include the vastly greater task of the complete 
Christianization of these lands, which must take gener- 


ations and centuries yet to come. 
* . * 

It is now apparent that in reality the business of mis- 
sions has only just begun. it is a work so gigantic and 
far-reaching that for generations and centuries yet to 
come it must be the chief item in the prescribed voca- 
tion of the Christian society, precisely as it was the 
leading detail in the great commission of our Lord. 
It is a task so great and so inspiring that the soul of 
the intelligent Christian rises to it with the sheer joy 
of one to whom is committed a supremely worthy and 
exacting enterprise, in whose achievement no time can 
be lost and no effort spared. 

* * * 

The field of missions is the world, and though the 
world has become smaller through the ministries of 
steam and electricity, it has also become a much more 
baffling and widely extended world through the ad- 
venturous achievement of the explorer, the pioneer and 
the maker of empire. The little world of Jesus’ day, 
so far as it was known to the cultivated men of the 
Roman empire, seems small and almost negligible in 
comparison with the vastness of those continents which 


too frequently they appear to describe groups of 
naked savages on some south Pacific island as the rep- 
resentatives of the world which waits for the gospel. 
This is as grotesque a conception of the task as would 
be the affirmaton that the only subjects of public school 
instruction were the ragged and ignorant waifs of some 
crowded city ward. In point of fact the non-Christian 
peoples include some of the oldest and richest civiliza- 
tions in the world, as well as the youngest and least 
resourceful, and it is to this complicated and exacting 
task that the missionary cause summons the church. 
* . 7. 

More than this, it must be remembered that Chris- 
tianity undertakes to change some of the most deeply 
rooted and sincerely cherished beliefs and customs to be 
found in all human society. The western world chang- 
es its habits and its opinions with ease and celerity. 
Not so the Orient. Custom is law and tradition is com- 
pelling. It requires great tact and patience to make 
way against the cherished and immemorial habits of a 
conservative and sensitive people. Yet hundreds of 
such transformations have already been achieved with 
success, and thousands more await the patient and 
courageous yet tactful influence of missionry workers. 

+ 7 * 

But when to these considerations there must be added 
the almost insurmountable obstacles of languages to be 
mastered to the point where the missionary commands 
the serious attention of the native, the confidence that 
must be won by long and sympathetic association, and 
the work that must be done many times over because 
of the imperfection. of first efforts, as in translation, 
education, the acquisition of comradeship in social cus- 
toms, the transformation of habitual methods of 
thought and the necessity of re-laying many times 
foundations which were supposed to be placed at suf- 
ficient depth and with sufficient stability, one can 
begin to realize how continental and magnificent is the 
work of Christian missions. 

. ° 7 

It demands the most consecrated effort,the mast com- 
thought -and the necessity. of -re-laying—many__times 
that must continue through many generations, mak- 
ing its slow way by sympathy and love into the hearts 
of peoples otherwise suspicious and reserved, to whom 
the proofs of Christianity must come not in flashes of 
evangelistic fervor, but through generations of Christ- 
like living. 
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Social Survey 








BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 





The Growth of Cities 


The growth of cities is a social phenomenon of commanding im- 
portance. Chicago in 1850 had fifty thousand inhabitants. Today 
with her suburbs in Cook county, Chicago has a population of two 
and a half millions. There are only twelve states in the union 
that have a population equal to Chicago. It is possible to name 
eight western states that have a combined population less than 
Chicago. At the close of the revolutionary war there were only six 
cities in this country with a population of eight thousand or more. 
Only three per cent of the population was urban. At the present 
time forty per cent is urban. Some of the states now have as high 
as seventy-five per-cent of their population urban. 

The growth of cities is differently interpreted by different writ- 
ers. Some would have us believe that the cities are created by fore- 
ing men off of the farms through improved methods in agriculture. 
This does not seem to be a very urgent motive just now with farm- 
ers getting rich everywhere and the demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts continually growing. Other writers like Ferrero insist that 
this growth of urban population is a social disease brought on by the 
attractiveness of the city. He says this indifference to agriculture 
and desire to live in cities brought a reign of high prices to Rome 
and finally wrought the ruin and downfall of the empire. 

The growth of cities is not simply a phenomenon of the United 
States. It is in progress over the entire civilized world wherever the 
improved methods of production have come. Even Constantinople 
has been growing, as well as certain cities in China. Throughout 
the world there has been the corresponding rise in prices of food 
stuffs. The city not only has threatening economic problems but 
human problems of every sort. We are none of us yet able to grasp 
the full significance to civilization of the birth of great cities like 
London, Paris, New York and Chicago. 


Social Study in the Sunday-school 

The growth of the adult movement in the Sunday-school has 
happily coincided with the invention of new ways of presenting 
biblical truth. No kind of Sunday-school lessons for men’s classes 
has vroved of more service than the lessons provided by Josiah Strong 
on “The Gospel of the Kingdom.” The lessons come in lesson 
monthlies and for 1912 embrace a set of subjects of the very great- 
est importance. Since three months of the year is to be given to 
the interests of women, including a study of all the interests dear 
to “the new woman,” the lessons will work equally well in mixed 
adult classes. We have many teachers of social truths but few of 
them, combine so admirably as does Josiah Strong the strictly scien- 
tific method with the warmly human and religious spirit. The 
lessons have a biblical foundation continually and this biblical 
material is made to apply to modern life and conditions, in a way 
to set forth the Bible as a most modern book. The equipment for 
a teacher of an adult class is now greatly simplified, 

In addition to the lessons, the teacher should have some good 
reference work from which to glean additional facts. There is no 
-eference work in the field of sociology superior to Bliss’ Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Reform. Bliss is by our side every week as we write 
these notes and we freely acknowledge our indebtedness to his care- 
ful and scientific gathering of facts. There are other books the 
teacher will want that are referrred to in the lessons but these can 
in many cases be secured at the public library. If you have a men’s 
class that has to be gathered in by persistent organized effort or by 
spectacular devices, try giving them these interesting lessons and 
they will wake up and come with zest and interest every Sunday. 


Our Foreign Society and Social Work 

These lines will be read in the midst of the campaign for the 
March offering for the Foreign Christian Missionary Society. It is 
fitting that social workers in the church acknowledge their indebt- 
edness to the Foreign Society as a leading agency of the church in 
social service. A book written by one of our missionaries is not only 
a story of baptisms but a story of service. The Dyes were intro- 


ducing modern medicine and surgery into the heart of Africa. 
The use of an anaesthetic made Dr, Dye the unwilling object of 
superstitious veneration as having raised the dead. In the Philip- 
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pines we have a printing press, not only that the Word may be 
scattered through its use, but that it may itself serve the people 
as an educational tool. In India we have orphanages with indus- 
trial schools attached where social service of the very highest im- 
portance is performed. In China we have hospitals of the very great- 
est efficiency. Here without regard to credal affiliation the people 
are treated for their physical infirmities. In whatever field the 
Foreign Society is doing its good work, we will see the Christ-like 
combination of gospel with service. It is this New Testament rela- 
tion of two great forces, preaching and practice, that has made it 
possible for the missionaries of the Foreign Society to report a 
larger number of additions to the churches in pagan lands per min- 
ister, than we men at home have been able to secure. 


The Poor Relief of the Church 

Almost every church is called on at times to administer relief 
to the poor of its membership and parish. This was the first 
form of social service arising in the infant church of New Testa- 
ment times and Paul kept the Greek Christian world bound to the 
Jewish Christian world by offerings for the poor gathered in Greek 
churches and carried to Jerusalem. While this is the most ancient 
of the philanthropies of the church, it is still done in many commu- 
nities without discrimination. A combination of the sympathy of 
old-time church charity with the scientific care of modern united 
charities is desirable. 

To give off-hand and unintelligently may, from the modern view- 
point, do more harm than not to give at all. We should know some- 
thing about the causes of poverty where we go to help. If it is lack 


‘ of employment, our efforts should be to hunt up a position, If 


medical attention would restore the wage-earner quickly, then the 
church might care for this. There are doctors in every community 
good enough to give a certain portion of their time to deserving poor. 
Sometimes where old age or hopeless invalidism has come, there is 
nothing to do but get under the burden. The church that graciously 
eares for these with sacrifice will carn and secure the good-will of 
the community. 

There are forms of poor relief, however, that do harm by encourag- 
ing vagabonds. The young minister who has been victimized by a 
wandering hard luck man, will find the friends of this man appear- 
ing soon to continue the game. It takes time to go with a man who 
says he is hungry to a restaurant, but one is often rewarded by 
finding the hungry man cannot eat a bite but is suffering from thirst 
instead. Every church and every Christian that does any extensive 
philanthropy should codperate with the bureau of charities in order 
that unworthy individuals may not draw aid from several organ- 
izations. The work of administering aid requires both intelligence 
and human feeling. 


The Secret Orders 


We have sometimes argued from the success of secret orders that 
men were hungry for ritualism. We might better have argued that 
they are hungry for brotherhood. We have been watching the work 
of the order to which we belong. There is a degree team to “put on 
the work” with dramatic effect. The degree team, however, is not 
the popular feature of the lodge. It is the work of relief, the visit- 
ing of the sick and the burial of the dead which arouses the interest 
of the membership more than anything else. 

Perhaps but few realize the extent of the philanthropic work that 
is being done by the orders. The Odd Fellows were the pioneers in 
the work of relief and they now have the largest investment in 
Orphans’ Homes and Old People’s homes of any order in this coun- 
try. They have paid $136,000,000 in relief work in this country. 
Their work in England has been so important that the government 
has recognized them as an agent to carry out government relief. 
The Masons following in the footsteps of the Odd Fellows, have 
erected many homes for unfortunates, though never adopting a sys- 
tem of sick benefits. The fraternal insurance orders, though unfor- 
tunately on such impossible financial footing in many cases, have 
done a world of good as every preacher who conducts funerals 
among the poor, knows. 

Just as philanthropy keeps the Catholic church alive, and not 
ritual, so the philanthropy of the orders has been their bond. The 
church for a long time foolishly fought the orders and even yet cer- 
tain small denominations do not allow their members to belong, 
but there can be no doubt that the members of the orders have car- 
ried into the churches a human spirit which in the providence of 
God has been one of the means of ‘vitalizing the church of modern 
times with a new spirit of social sympathy. 
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Frank De Witt Talmage 

Rev. Frank De Witt Talmage, D. D., pastor of the Cham- 
bers-Wylie Presbyterian Church, Broad street, Philadelphia, died on 
Saturday, February 9, at his home in that city. The news of Dr. 
Talmage’s death will come as a shock to his many friends, for al- 
though he had been laid aside with a nervous break-lown for about 
a month, his decease was quite unexpected, and at the end came as 
2 result of an attack of heart disease. 

The deceased minister was forty-four years old, and son of his 
still more famous father, the late T. De Witt Talmage. 
educated in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and the Military 
Academy of New York University, and received his training for the 
ministry at Union Theological Seminary. He commenced his min- 
isterial career as as@stant to Rev. Loyal Young Graham, D. D., 
at Olivet Church, Philadelphia. After several years he became pas- 
tor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, where he remained 


He was 


four years, resigning to accept a call to Jefferson Park Church, Chi- 
eago. He then went to Los Angeles as pastor of the First Church. 

Some years ago Dr. Talmage resigned his charge to make a Euro- 
pean tour. On his return to this country in 1908 he went to the 
Chambers-Wylie church, where he remained until his regretted death 
on February 9. Dr. Talmage was a forcible and striking preacher. 
His pulpit manner recalled that of his father and he always spoke 
without notes. He is survived by a widow, two sons and two daugh- 


ters. 


The Greatest Englishman 

While in England, a few weeks ago, Rev. R. S. MacArthur, pres- 
ident of the Baptist World Alliance, spent two hours in the home 
of Lloyd George, whom he regards as the foremost man of the 
British Empire today. Dr. MacArthur compares George to Lincoln 
in his ability to triumph over difficulties, to McKinley in his whole 
heartedness, and to Roosevelt in his power of initiative. George’s 
great task of the immediate future Dr. MacArthur declares to be 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of Wales, to be 
followed by the same of the Church of England, and the Church of 
Scotland. 

“I met many Englishmen and Scotsmen,” observes the Baptist 
Alliance president, “who that the Irish politicians and 
Roman priesthood do not really desire home rule for Ireland. If 
such rule were granted the oratorical vocation of these men would 
be taken away. For myself, I believe the Ulstermen to be mis- 
taken in their attitude. I am a Protestant of Protestants. That 
is one reason why I desire to see home rule in Ireland. Both home 
rule and disestabishment are sure to come. Lloyd George is a man 
of brilliant abilities. He is also influenced by lofty ideals. He is 
truly religious in heart and life. All his political endeavors are in- 
spired by a sense of justice toward his fellow-men and obedience 
toward God. Higher honors await him. He is the man of the hour 
in the British Empire.” 


believe 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Religious Affiliation 

For some time this subject has been canvassed in the papers, the 
Chancellor of the British exechequer being claimed alternately by 
Baptists and Disciples. The latest news is that he is a Disciple, 
according to a Baptist newspaper, the proof being positive and final, 
on the testimony of Rev. Robert Whitaker, a Baptist, who visited 
the home of Mr. George, at Criccieth, in North Wales, last Septem- 
ber. He says, “Mrs. George is a Calvinistic Methodist, as she ex- 
plained to me, and Mr. Lloyd George is what we call here a Disciple, 
or Campbellite. A ‘Campbellite’ paper lay on the table, and the 
church at Criccieth is a Campbellite church. They have no paid 
minister, but David Lloyd, an uncle of the statesman, ministers, 
and, as William George assured me, he had preached a powerful 
sermon only the Sunday before. He made it plain to me that the 


church to which his uncle ministers and to which he and his more 
famous brother belong is, to all intents and purposes, a church 
of the kind classified in America as ‘Campbellite,’ or Christian, only 
that it is of the more primitive type than are most of their churches 
here.” 
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Chinas President a Christian 


A writer in the Chicago Record-Herald gives the-following partic- 
ulars concerning Sun Yat Sen, the retiring president of the Chinese 
republic, who also seems likely to come back into the presidency 


through the retirement of Yuan Shih Kai. He was trained in an 


English mission school in Honolulu and baptized in Canton: 


Hig father was a poor Cantonese who emigrated to Hawaii, worked 
first on a sugar plantation and finally obtained a small rice field in 
the Island of Oahu, about three miles from Honolulu. Here, almost 
in the shadow of the famous precipice of the Pali, where the con- 
queror Kamehameha the Great won his decisive victory, Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen was born. With customary Chinese industry and frugality 
his father supported his family, a wife and four children, and about 
the time that Sun Yat Sen was twelve years of age, had saved 
money enough to enable him to return to Canton with his wife and 
daughters, leaving his two sons in Honolulu, 

The elder, Sun Ahmi, moved to Maui and engaged in the cattle 
business. He placed his young brother in the school of Bishop 
Willis, in Honolulu, where the boy remained for several years. He 
became a convert to Christianity and his brother at once advised 
the father, who wrote his younger son to come immediately to Can- 


ton. Sun Yat Sen obeyed, and, at Canton, began the study of med- 
icine. He refused, however, to worship the ancestral gods and was 


baptized by a missionary, uniting with the Episcopal Church. He has 
steadfastly clung to his new faith ever since, although many times 
importuned by influential friends to resume the old religion in order 
to strengthen his political following. His most intimate friend, 
Chang Chau, whom he has summoned from Oahu to China to help 
em is also a Christian. His wife, however, still follows the old 
aith. 

His father, though subsequently reconciled to him, turned him out 
of his home. The penniless lad made his way to Hong Kong, ob- 
tained employment in the Alice Memorial Hospital, and, by reason of 
the kindness of the dean of the medical faculty connected with that 
institution, was enabled to graduate in medicine. Sun Yat Sen 
then went to Macao, a Portuguese settlement near the coast, and 
there became interested in the revolutionary movement, to which he 
has devoted his life. 

His story since is a thrilling one, full of perilous incident. thrice 
barely escaping in disguise from Chinese towns, arrested in London- 
at the instance of the Chinese minister and released by English law, 
suffering deprivation in many lands and reduplicated disappointments 
in his own, working ever at the hazard of his life with a price set 
upon his head, and finally achieving the glorious success to which 
he has attained. 

We are proud of Lincoln and of Garfield, each of whom rose from 
poverty to the presidency. The Chinese with equal reason can honor 
the name of Sun Yat Sen.” 


The Christianization of Society 

Those zealous souls who believe that churches and preachers 
should insist on individual regeneration to the neglect of social 
amelioration, should ponder well this illuminating paragraph from 
an editorial on the above subject in the Presbyterian Banner: 


The place of the church in this modern battle and march should 
be that of moral leadership and inspiration. It cannot take upon 
itself the scientific and sociological discussion and solution of these 
problems, though it cannot wholly avoid such discussion. Deed al- 
ways runs back into doctrine, and doctrine forward into deed, so 
that the two cannot be wholly separated. Yet the church should not 
entangle itself in the snarl of social theory and debate, but keep to 
its own field of moral and spiritual regeneration. It is primarily 
seeking to produce that good human nature which is the soil out 
of which all good things must grow. Yet it must let its voice be 
heard in the interest of human welfare at every point, and espec- 
ially must it show such a spirit of social service and sacrifice as will 
be a healing and regenerating influence among men. It dare not com- 
promise with any injustice or wrong, however it may be intrenched 
in wealth and power, and must stand for that human righteousness 
which is the reflection and fulfilment of the divine. 

Once the outcast was “converted” and thrown back again upon 
the wreckage from which he had been rescued. Of course the church 
prayed for him, saw that he attended its services, and did what was 
in its power to do, according to its vision of that time. But the 
failures were so frequent that men have wondered whether the 
gospel were really the power of God unto salvation, or whether such 
natures were not doomed to be cast as rubbish to the void. But as 
men learned the meaning of environment, a new era dawned; they 
saw the necessity of clearing away the wreckage as well as of sav- 
ing the shipwrecked. They learned that while a few hours of a new 
experience were pulling them to the church, a half-century’s experi- 
ence was pulling them back to the wreck, back to the scenes in which 
they had spent their lives. Then came the task of creating an envi- 
ronment in harmony with the new life. A man’s moral being is not 
more impervious to the color of vice and crime by contact with it, 
than is the dyer’s hand to the color it works in. The reorganization 
of society is a matter of importance second only to the reconstruc- 
tion of manhood. The two go together. Good men is the impera- 
tive need; they are needed to rebuild the world for God. 
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Gleaning in Unpromising Fields 

It is always in order to inquire who has decided that a field is 
unpromising. Perhaps some despotism has warned the Christian 
teacher to stay out of its dominions. The timid among Christians 
may be disposed to think nothing can be done in opposition to des- 
potism. The Russian Ambassador at Constantinople said to one of 
the early American missionaries, “I might as well tell you now, Mr. 
Schauffler, that the Emperor of Russia, who is my master, will 
never allow Protestantism to set its foot in Turkey.” Dr. Schauffler 
replied, “Your Excellency, the kingdom of Christ, who is my Master, 
will never ask the Emperor of all the Russias where it may set its 
foot.” This is the spirit that has gained for Christianity its place 
of leadership in the world. 

The crooked politicians warn the church against meddling with af- 
fairs of government. The brewers try to fix the limits of Christian 
activity. They use the power that money gives them to check the 
growth of temperance sentiment. They would have us believe that it 
is useless to fight against beastly indulgence. The ecclesiastic de- 
nounces democracy in religion as anti-Christian. He is opposed to 
admitting to heaven any who do not have the mark of authority 
placed on them by the one apostolic’ church. The disciple of Jesus 
does not wait upon the favor of these despots. He does not need 
any authority to do right. He is not foolhardy. He considers the 
demands of time and place but he does this as the servant of Christ 
and not at the command of the enemies of his Master. 

There is a paragraph in the “Missionary Addresses” of A. McLean 
that illustrates a common method of increasing the ranks of the un- 
fit:—“The Eskimo calls himself the man. In his opinion the white 
man was made first, but the white man having proved a failure, the 
yellow man, the man par excellence, was made. There are African 
tribes that call themselves ‘the men.’ The Chinese speak of them- 
selves as Celestials, and of all others as ‘foreign devils.’ The Anglo 
Saxons regard themselves superior to other peoples. This pride of 
race is characteristic of humanity.” We of the United States know 
something of the pride of nationality. Our orators have told us 
again and again that we are the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth, and we have believed them. Let us, then, accept this great- 
ness, if we must believe in it, as a call to serve in unpromising fields. 

There are classes and individuals whom we give over to the ways 
of death. An examination of our reasons for hopelessness in res- 
pect to certain classes may reveal the Pharisee in us. We need the 
help of manners and customs, The most enlightened Christian can- 
not dispense with the aid of the experience of mankind which is 
expressed in “folk-ways.” But many of these ways are outgrown. 
Many of them represent the selfishness of one or more classes. The 
habit of despising labor with the hands, which we are just over- 
coming, was learned from the Pharoahs and other tyrants who forced 
men to toil like beasts of burden to build tombs and palaces for 


these same Pharoahs and tyrants. Other habits have a like origin.. 


To accept them as standards is to reject the ethics of Jesus. 
Browning points out how the world does injustice to the individual: 


“But all, the world’s coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb, 

So passed in making up the main account: 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s aceount: 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped: 

All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


Christian workers in unpromising fields and with unpromising per- 
sons discover the instincts immature and the purposes unsure and 
assist them to expression. [Midweek Service, March 13. John 
4:27-42.] 6. J. 


On the Heights 
A LENTEN Stupy. 

It was with the high enthusiasm of a great enterprise that Jesus 
withdrew into the mountain region of Judea. He had come to the 
Jordan to share the work of preparing for a new disclosure of thie 
life of God in the national experience. Awakened by the message 
of John to the belief that the time for action had arrived at last, 
he had journeyed southward to the place whither all men were go- 
ing. He had thrown himself with enthusiasm into the great move- 
ment which the preacher of the wilderness was promoting. But 
suddenly and apparently without expectation, Jesus found himsel!f 
the appointed leader of the new enterprise. He had come to enlist 
in the ranks, but he discovered that he was to be the commander. 

> * * 

With such a recognition of the honor and responsibility placed 
upon him by the current of events and the call of God, he with- 
drew to the solitude of the hills. There amid the great silences 
he faced the tremendous and inspiring work that lay before Him. 
His soul was lifted into the new atmosphere of humbled confidence 
and chastened joy. It was his duty now to consider his resources, 
the greatness of the occasion and the obstacles which awaited his 


conquest. 
* * * 


His personal equipment for his work was adequate and encourag- 
ing. His physical powers were at their early maturity. In the 
fullness of bodily strength and with the abounding vitality of a 
disciplined youth he had come to the supreme moment of his public 
work. His education had been the best that the limitations of his 
career in Nazareth could supply. The home and the synagogue 
school alike had vielded him the values of the rich culture of Biblical 
lore and national memorials. If he lacked the formal training of the 
University at Jerusalem, such as John the son of Zecharias had un- 
doubtedly received, there were compensations in the close personal 
application which an ambitious youth would devote to the impor- 
tant matters of intellectual training. Then too, no doubt, Jesus 
had visited the holy city many times since that first journey at the 
age of twelve, and if he had never enjoyed the formal experience 
of a student during all those years, while Paul was studying at the 
feet of Gamaliel, he was still trained in such. knowledge as per- 
haps even the university teachers could not supply. 

7 * * 

Then too Jesus knew himself to be possessed of qualities of at- 
tractiveness and leadership which were of the greatest value in 
the work that lay before him. He had grown in favor with his fel- 
low citizens in Nazareth and those whom he had met ersewhere. 
He understood something of the power of winning men’s regard 
and making them his friends. Moreover he was gifted with an elo- 
quence which later became the wonder of those who listened to him, 
and this power could not have been acquired without the practices 
of the long years of his advancing youth. 

o * _ 

But beyond all these was the intensity of his moral purpose 
which would have overcome any obstacle, but which was now able 
to serve as the guiding motive of those many endowments which 
made him the most winsome and promising young leader of his 


day. The occasion for such a leader had come, and Jesus had ree- 
ognized its arrival before he left his home. It was now with the 
sense of deepest responsibility that he knew himself the called of 
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God to meet the emergency. His own spirit and the divine voice 
combined to announce to him his summons to the leadership of 


his people at the moment of the greatest crisis in their history. 
* * * 


tefore him there seemed to lie a broadening pathway of oppor- 
He had discerned the fact that the people were leaderless, 
and to this he had recur, They 
were expectant of some one who should appear to lift them from 


tunity. 
occasion many times later to 
the gloom and depression of their unrewarded life into the joy of 
national deliverance and wished-for prosperity. So widespread was 
this hope that already several pretenders had deliberately practiced 
upon the popular credulity by claiming to be the expected hero, 
and no overthrow of popular hopes or tragedy of misplaced con- 
fidence seemed sufficient to disillusionize the eager multitude. 
* * * 

What an opportunity for one who could present to his nation not 
a mere platform of political emancipation but a program of moral 
regeneration! Why should not the people who had enjoyed such 
opportunities of prophetic instruction in earlier ages respond to 
the appeal which he was so admirably fitted to make to them on 
the still higher levels of the kingdom of God? 

> * * 

More than this, the world outside of Judaism was waiting for a 
new voice. Never was religion more costly, more ostentatious and 
less effective than in that day. What an arousal of soul might not 
Jesus create in those far stretching nationalities that lay on every 
side of Palestine! That little land in which he lived seemed the 
center of the world, and out from it in all directions it would surely 
be possible to send such messages of light and leading as should 
transform the sordid and self-seeking men of the empire into the 
citizens of the kingdom of God. To the Jew, the Greek, the Roman, 
Jesus would speak his message of human love and divine purpose. 
No longer should there be the exclusiveness of the Jew, the intel- 
lectual pride of the Greek or the insolent tyranny of the Roman. 
Such enthusiasms as he could generate in the hearts of the men 
whom he would summon to his companionship would be borne forth 
into all lands by the willing messengers of the kingdom of God. 

* 7 * 

The time had come, the need was urgent, the opportunity was in- 
spiring. The success of the enterprise was not to be questioned, the 
qualities of leadership essential for such a purpose Jesus felt him- 
self to possess. His own spirit attested his sufficiency, and the 
divine promptings within his soul lent their ample assurance. And 
thus amid the solitudes of the hills Jesus brooded over the mighty 
undertaking which lay just before him. Time and space were for- 
gotten. The needs of the body sunk below the horizon of his 
thought in the high and passionate eagerness of those days of ex- 
pectant counsel and those nights of fervent prayer. It seemed that 
all things were possible of speedy accomplishment. Our Lord lived 
upon the heights of his great spiritual purpose, and the joy of an- 
ticipated and triumphant success rested like a benediction upon his 
soul, 

But the temptation was yet to come. 


A Nobler Crusade 


An address was recently given in this city by Captain Richmond 


P. Hobson on the power and peril of the saloon. It was a most 


convincing array of facts and a most urgent appeal to American 
for arousal against this deadliest foe of the republic. 

that Captain Hobson 
has turned his attention from the effort to stir up war sentiments 
into this significant 


years he 


citizenship 


it is a matter of unusual satisfaction 


against the Japanese impressive and 
For 
dresses in different parts of the country under the direction of 
His leading theme has been 
a plea for the enlargement of the navy on the ground that the coun- 


more 


channel. several has been delivering popular ad- 


lyceum and chautauqua organizations. 


try is in dire peril from Japanese hatred, which only waits a favor- 
able moment to descend first upon Manila and then upon the Pacitic 
Coast to overwhelm the power of the United States. 

Those who knew the facts as to the actual attitude of Japan 
toward this country have been amazed at Captain Hobson’s per- 
sistent utterance of this unfounded charge. In a period when Japan 
is just recovering from the enormous costs of a great war and 
has every reason to cultivate the friendship of all the nations, but 
particularly the United States, it seemed inconceivable that such 
direful portents could be based upon fact. In an age when the 
nations are struggling slowly and painfully toward the ideal of 
peace it seemed pathetic that a young man gifted with the abilities 
which Captain Hobson so evidently possesses should employ his time 
in the effort to foment suspicion and habituate his hearers to the 
idea of a Japanese-American war. 

To be sure there are local causes of 


irritation on the Pacific 
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Coast which can eaajly be magnified into gegious proportions, More- 
over, it is undoubtedly true that both army and navy theft are 
committed to the program of a vastly extended military and naval 


equipment for the country. Nor can it be questioned that those 
industries, like ship-building and the manufacture of war supplies, 
which depend upon military and naval activity would be glad to see 
the fighting forces of the nation increased even at the expense of 
a war with Japan or any other nation. 

One has often been led to wonder, as he caught echoes of Captain 
Hobson’s ill-timed and reactionary speeches, to which of these in- 
fluences he owed the inspiration of his words. Whatever be the 
truth regarding this matter, probably few men were able to do more 
harm in this field than His gifts of body and of mind, his 
brilliant experience in the navy and the publicity which his career 


he. 


in Congress afforded him gave his utterances a weight which on 
That 
result of 


their own merits they never would have possessed. they 
taken with 


sober reflection on the part of the people than any deficiency in 


have been so little seriousness is rather the 
Captain Hobson’s abilities or persistence. 

But it is vastly encouraging to believe that he has turned from 
this irritating and medieval campaign to give his unusual powers 
to a crusade of the very first importance. If Captain Hobson can 
deliver his strong temperance address in as many places as he has 
uttered his jingo sentiments on the Japanese question, it will be a 
campaign of tremendous importance. 

The temperance battle is passing into its final and triumphant 
stage. It has passed the period of experiment; it has accustomed 
itself both to gains and losses; its champions have come to under- 
stand that a victory has to be held by methods as persistent and 
costly as those that first won it. It is now a question of the great- 
est national importance. It puts all the problems of tariff, money, 
trusts, conservation and constitutional amendment into a secondary 
It is time that men of ability and patriotism gave this 


it is worthy of the time, effort 


category. 
question their first consideration. 
and eloquence of any man. And in the arrival of Captain Hobson 
in the ranks of ardent and convincing interpreters of the temperance 
cause there is proof that he has undertaken a nobler crusade, and 
that the nation is certain to be the gainer thereby. 


Charles Louis Loos 


Charles Louis Loos, eminent as an educator and for twelve years 
1888 to 1900—president of the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 

ciety, passed to his reward 
from his home at Lexington, 
Ky., Tuesday morning, Feb. 
27, at the advanced age of 88 


years. Professor Loos was 
born at Woerth-sur-Sauer, 
Lower Rhine (Lower Alsace) 
France. With his father’s 


family he came to the United 
States and settled in Ohio in 
1834, their 
arrival, it was not long until 


Lutherans upon 


the family heard and were 
impressed by the preaching of 
the Disciples. In 1838 Charles 
baptized. He 
Bethany College and gradu- 
1846. Afterward he 


was entered 


ated in 





was pastor of the churches 
at Wellsburg, Va., (1849- 
1850), Somerset, Pa., (1850- 
1856), Cincinnati, O., First 


(1856-1857). 
was president of Eureka College in Illinois, then professor of Ancient 
Languages and Literature in Bethany College from 1858 to 1880, at 


Church, For a year following this last pastorate he 


which time he became president of Kentucky University (now 
Transylvania), a post he held for seventeen years, continuing with 
the university in his professorial capacity up to three years ago 
when he was granted a pension by the Carnegie Fund. 

Through all the journalistic literature of the Disciples Professor 
Loos has made contribution of his wisdom and vision. Intimately 
associated with the early leaders of the Disciples—Alexander Camp- 
bell, Walter Scott, Dr. Robert Richardson—he has been regarded by 
the present generation as in many ways the classic representative 
of the ideals and purposes of the fathers. He was a man of peace, 
an inhibitor of strife, an inspirer of good works and one of the 
creators among his brethren of their lively conscience for world- 
wide evangelization. 
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Gleaning in Unpromising Fields 

It is always in order to inquire who has decided that a field is 
unpromising. Perhaps some despotism has warned the Christian 
teacher to stay out of its dominions. The timid among Christians 
may be disposed to think nothing can be done in opposition to des- 
potism. The Russian Ambassador at Constantinople said to one of 
the early American missionaries, “I might as well tell you now, Mr. 
Schauffler, that the Emperor of Russia, who is my master, will 
never allow Protestantism to set its foot in Turkey.” Dr. Schauffler 
replied, “Your Excellency, the kingdom of Christ, who is my Master, 
will never ask the Emperor of all the Russias where it may set its 
foot.” This is the spirit that has gained for Christianity its place 
of leadership in the world. 

rhe crooked politicians warn the church against meddling with af- 
fairs of government. The brewers try to fix the limits of Christian 
activity. They use the power that money gives them to check the 
growth of temperance sentiment. They would have us believe that it 
is useless to fight against beastly indulgence. The ecclesiastic de- 
nounces democracy in religion as anti-Christian. He is opposed to 
admitting to heaven any who do not have the mark of authority 
placed on them by the one apostolic church. The disciple of Jesus 
does not wait upon the favor of these despots. He does not need 
any authority to do right. He is not foolhardy. He considers the 
demands of time and place but he does this as the servant of Christ 
ind not at the command of the enemies of his Master. 

There is a paragraph in the “Missionary Addresses” of A, McLean 
that illustrates a common method of increasing the ranks of the un- 
fit ‘The Eskimo calls himself the man. In his opinion the white 
man was made first, but the white man having proved a failure, the 
yellow man, the man par excellence, was made. There are African 
tribes that call themselves ‘the men.’ The Chinese speak of them- 
selves as Celestials, and of all others as ‘foreign devils.’ The Anglo- 
Saxons regard themselves superior to other peoples. This pride of 
race is characteristic of humanity.” We of the United States know 
something of the pride of nationality. Our orators have told us 
again and again that we are the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth, and we have believed them. Let us, then, accept this great- 
ness, if we must believe in it, as a call to serve in unpromising fields. 

There are classes and individuals whom we give over to the ways 
of death. An examination of our reasons for hopelessness in res- 
pect to certain classes may reveal the Pharisee in us. We need the 
help of manners and customs, The most enlightened Christian can- 
not dispense with the aid of the experience of mankind which is 
expressed in “folk-ways.” But many of these ways are outgrown. 
Many of them represent the selfishness of one or more classes. The 
habit of despising labor with the hands, which we are just over- 
coming, was learned from the Pharoahs and other tyrants who forced 
men to toil like beasts of burden to build tombs and palaces for 
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these same Pharoahs and tyrants. Other habits have a like origin. 
To accept them as standards is to reject the ethics of Jesus. 
Browning points out how the world does injustice to the individual: 


“But all, the world’s coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb, 

So passed in making up the main account: 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s aceount: 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped: 

All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


Christian workers in unpromising fields and with unpromising per- 
sons discover the instincts immature and the purposes unsure and 
assist them to expression. [Midweek Service, March 13. John 
4:27-42.] S. J. 


On the Heights 


A LENTEN Stupy. 

It was with the high enthusiasm of a great enterprise that Jesus 
withdrew into the mountain region of Judea. He had come to the 
Jordan to share the work of preparing for a new disclosure of the 
life of God in the national experience. Awakened by the message 
of John to the belief that the time for action had arrived at last, 
he had journeyed southward to the place whither all men were go- 
ing. He had thrown himself with enthusiasm into the great move- 
ment which the preacher of the wilderness was promoting. but 
suddenly and apparently without expectation, Jesus found himself 
the appointed leader of the new enterprise. He had come to enlist 
in the ranks, but he discovered that he was to be the commander. 

7” o . 

With such a recognition of the honor and responsibility placed 
upon him by the current of events and the call of God, he with- 
drew to the solitude of the hills. There amid the great silences 
he faced the tremendous and inspiring work that lay before Him. 
His soul was lifted into the new atmosphere of humbled confidence 
and chastened joy. It was his duty now to consider his resources, 
the greatness of the occasion and the obstacles which awaited his 
conquest. 

* 7 * 

His personal equipment for his work was adequate and encourag- 
ing. His physical powers were at their early maturity. In the 
fullness of bodily strength and with the abounding vitality of a 
disciplined youth he had come to the supreme moment of his public 
work. His education had been the best that the limitations of his 
career in Nazareth could supply. The home and the synagogue 
school alike had yielded him the values of the rich culture of Biblical 
lore and national memorials. If he lacked the formal training of the 
University at Jerusalem, such as John the son of Zecharias had un- 
doubtedly received, there were compensations in the close personal 
application which an ambitious youth would devote to the impor- 
tant matters of intellectual training. Then too, no doubt, Jesus 
had visited the holy city many times since that first journey at the 
age of twelve, and if he had never enjoyed the formal experience 
of a student during all those years, while Paul was studying at the 
feet of Gamaliel, he was still trained in such. knowledge as per- 
haps even the university teachers could not supply. 

* * 7. 

Then too Jesus knew himself to be possessed of qualities of at- 
tractiveness and leadership which were of the greatest value in 
the work that lay before him. He had grown in favor with his fel- 
low citizens in Nazareth and those whom he had met ersewhere. 
He understood something of the power of winning men’s regard 
and making them his friends. Moreover he was gifted with an elo- 
quence which later became the wonder of those who listened to him, 
and this power could not have been acquired without the practices 
of the long years of his advancing youth. 

* * ee 


But beyond all these was the intensity of his moral purpose 
which would have overcome any obstacle, but which was now able 
to serve as the guiding motive of those many endowments whicli 
made him the most winsome and promising young leader of his 
day. The occasion for such a leader had come, and Jesus had rec- 
ognized its arrival before he left his home. It was now with the 
sense of deepest responsibility that he knew himself the called of 
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God to meet the emergency. His own spirit and the divine voice 
combined to announce to him his summons to the leadership of 
his people at the moment of the greatest crisis in their history. 
* * * 
Before him there seemed to lie a broadening pathway of oppor- 
He had discerned the fact that the people were leaderless, 
They 


tunity. 
and to this he had occasion many times later to recur. 
were expectant of some one who should appear to lift them from 
the gloom and depression of their unrewarded life into the joy of 
«national deliverance and wished-for prosperity. So widespread was 
this hope that already several pretenders had deliberately practiced 
upon the popular credulity by claiming to be the expected hero, 
and no overthrow of popular hopes or tragedy of misplaced con- 
fidence seemed sufficient to disillusionize the eager multitude. 
. * ©. 

What an opportunity for one who could present to his nation not 
a mere platform of political emancipation but a program of moral 
regeneration! Why should not the people who had enjoyed such 
opportunities of prophetic instruction in earlier ages respond to 
the appeal which he was so admirably fitted to make to them on 
the still higher levels of the kingdom of God? 

> * * 

More than this, the world outside of Judaism was waiting for a 
Never was religion more costly, more ostentatious and 
What an arousal of soul might not 


new voice. 
less effective than in that day. 
Jesus create in those far stretching nationalities that lay on every 
side of Palestine! That little land in 
center of the world, and out from it in all directions it would surely 


which he lived seemed the 


possible to send such messages of light and leading as should 
transform the sordid and self-seeking men of the empire into the 
itizens of the kingdom of God. To the Jew, the Greek, the Roman, 
Jesus would speak his message of human love and divine purpose. 
No longer should there be the exclusiveness of the Jew, the intel- 
lectual pride of the Greek or the insolent tyranny of the Roman. 
Such enthusiasms as he could generate in the hearts of the men 
whom he would summon to his companionship would be borne forth 
nto all lands by the willing messengers of the kingdom of God. 

* * * 

The time had come, the need was urgent, the opportunity was in- 
spiring. The success of the enterprise was not to be questioned, the 
qualities of leadership essential for such a purpose Jesus felt him- 
self to His own spirit attested his sufficiency, and the 
divine promptings within his soul lent their ample assurance. And 
thus amid the solitudes of the hills Jesus brooded over the mighty 
Time and space were for- 


pe sSess. 


undertaking which lay just before him. 
gotten. The needs of the body sunk below the horizon of his 
thought in the high and passionate eagerness of those days of ex- 
pectant counsel and those nights of fervent prayer. It seemed that 
all things were possible of speedy accomplishment. Our Lord lived 
upon the heights of his great spiritual purpose, and the joy of an- 
ticipated and triumphant success rested like a benediction upon his 
soul, 


But the temptation was yet to come. 


A Nobler Crusade 


An address was recently given in this city by Captain Richmond 


P. Hobson on the power and peril of the saloon. It was a most 
convincing array of facts and a most urgent appeal to American 
citizenship for arousal against this deadliest foe of the republic. 

that Captain Hobson 


has turned his attention from the effort to stir up war sentiments 


It is a matter of unusual satisfaction 


against the Japanese into this more and significant 
For been delivering popular ad- 


dresses in different parts of the country under the direction of 


impressive 


channel, several years he has 


lyceum and chautauqua organizations. His leading theme has been 
a plea for the enlargement of the navy on the ground that the coun- 
try is in dire peril from Japanese hatred, which only waits a favor- 
able moment to descend first upon Manila and then upon the Pacific 
Coast to overwhelm the power of the United States. 

Those who knew the facts as to the actual attitude of Japan 
toward this country have been amazed at Captain Hobson’s per- 
sistent utterance of this unfounded charge. In a period when Japan 
is just recovering from the enormous costs of a great war and 
has every reason to cultivate the friendship of all the nations, but 
particularly the United States, it seemed inconceivable that such 
direful portents could be based upon fact. In an when the 
nations are struggling slowly and painfully toward the ideal of 
peace it seemed pathetic that a young man gifted with the abilities 
which Captain Hobson so evidently possesses should employ his time 
in the effort to foment suspicion and habituate his hearers to the 
idea of a Japanese-American war. 

To be sure there are local causes of irritation on the Pacific 


age 
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Coast which can easily be magnified into gegious proportions, More- 
over, it is urdoubtedly true that both army and navy meft are 
committed to the program of a vastly extended military and naval 
equipment for the country. Nor can it be questioned that those 
industries, like ship-building and the manufacture of war supplies, 
which depend upon military and naval activity would be glad to see 
the fighting forces of the nation increased even at the expense of 
x war with Japan or any other nation. 

One has often been led to wonder, as he caught echoes of Captain 
Hobson’s ill-timed and reactionary speeches, to which of these in- 
Whatever be the 
truth regarding this matter, probably few men were able to do more 
harm in this field than His gifts of body and of mind, his 
brilliant experience in the navy and the publicity which his career 


fluences he owed the inspiration of his words. 
he. 
which on 


That 
result of 


in Congress afforded him gave his utterances a weight 


their own merits they would have possessed. they 


with 
sober reflection on the part of the people than any deficiency in 


never 
have been taken so little seriousness is rather the 
Captain Hobson’s abilities or persistence. 

But it is vastly encouraging to believe that he has turned from 
this irritating and medizval campaign to give his unusual powers 
to a crusade of the very first importance. If Captain Hobson can 
deliver his strong temperance address in as many places as he has 
uttered his jingo sentiments on the Japanese question, it will be a 
campaign of tremendous importance. 

The temperance battle is passing into its final and triumphant 


stage. It has passed the period of experiment; it has accustomed 
itself both to gains and losses; its champions have come to under- 
stand that a victory has to be held by methods as persistent and 
costly as those that first won it. It is now a question of the great- 
est national importance. It puts all the problems of tariff, money, 
trusts, conservation and constitutional amendment into a secondary 
It is time that men of ability and patriotism gave this 
question their first consideration. It is worthy of the time, effort 


And in the arrival of Captain Hobson 


category. 


and eloquence of any man. 
in the ranks of ardent and convincing interpreters of the temperance 
cause there is proof that he has undertaken a nobler crusade, and 
that the nation is certain to be the gainer thereby. 


Charles Louis Loos 


Charles Louis Loos, eminent as an educator and for twelve years 
1900—president of the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 


reward 


1888 to 
ciety, passed to his 
from his home at Lexington, 
Ky., Tuesday morning, Feb. 
27, at the advanced age of 88 
Professor Loos 


years. was 


born at Woerth-sur-Sauer, 
Rhine (Lower Alsace) 
France. With father’s 
family he came to the United 
States and settled in Ohio in 
1834, their 


arrival, it was not long until 


Lower 
his 


Lutherans upon 


the family heard and were 
impressed by the preaching of 
the Disciples. In 1838 Charles 
He 
Bethany College and gradu- 
1846. Afterward he 
was pastor of the 


Va., 


was baptized. entered 
ated in 
churches 

(1849- 
1850), Somerset, Pa., (1850- 
1856), First 
For a year following this last pastorate he 


at Wellsburg, 





Cincinnati, 0., 


(1856-1857). 
was president of Eureka College in Illinois, then professor of Ancient 
Languages and Literature in Bethany College from 1858 to 1880, at 


Church, 


which time he became University (now 


Transylvania), a post he held for seventeen years, continuing with 


president of Kentucky 


the university in his professorial capacity up to three years ago 
when he was granted a pension by the Carnegie Fund. 

Through all the journalistic literature of the Disciples Professor 
Loos has made contribution of his wisdom and vision. Intimately 
associated with the early leaders of the Disciples—Alexander Camp- 
bell, Walter Scott, Dr. Robert Richardson—he has been regarded by 
the present generation as in many ways the classic representative 
of the ideals and purposes of the fathers. He was a man of peace, 
an inhibitor of strife, an inspirer of good works and one of the 
creators among his brethren of their lively conscience for world- 
wide evangelization. 
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Editorial Table Talk 














Birthday of a Great American 

Bishop John H. Vincent, originator of the Chautauqua Movement 
for popular education, and Chancellor of Chautauqua Institution, 
received a unique “letter shower” on his eightieth birthday, fall- 
The Bishop lives in Chicago, enjoys vigorous health, 
and the that this made the occasion 
of a shower of personal letters appealed to thousands of people who 
Three quarters 


ing on Feb. 23. 
suggestion anniversary be 


recognize their educational indebtedness to him. 
of a million readers in all parts of the world have enrolled for the 
Chautauqua Reading Course since Bishop Vincent inaugurated the 
plan thirty-three years ago. 

Fifty thousand visitors go to Chautauqua, New York, every year, 
and hundreds of Chautauquas modelled upon the original are held 
every summer. Born at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, he entered the ministry 
in Pennsylvania at the age of eighteen. He attended the old Wes- 
leyan Institute at Newark, N. J., but, denied college opportunities, 
he not only deliberately set about to give himself a liberal education, 
but frum his experience was able to devise a plan of self-education 
for adults which has become (under the name of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientifie Circle) one of the greatest educational in- 
fluences in the modern world. 

General U. 8S. Grant attended John H. Vincent’s church at Galena, 
Til., in 1860-1, A Rockford, Ill, was 
notable. The first 1874 held to 
broaden the education of Sunday-school teachers; Dr. Vincent hav- 


Palestine Study Class at 


Chautauqua Assembly in was 
ing established the Sunday-school Quarterly and other means of 
teaching under the auspices of the Methodist Book Concern in New 
York. He led in the establishment of the International Sunday- 
school Lesson system. Contemporaneous with the development of 
the Chautauqua Idea of out-of-school education for all sorts and 
conditions of people, his fame as a preacher extended beyond the 
bounds of He was elected a Bishop of the 
Methodist Church in 1888, residing in Buffalo and Topeka. In 1900 
he was resident abroad, retiring in 1904, but serving as preacher to 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Wellesley and other colleges, and widely 
called to communities for conducting unique weeks of interchurch 
known as Days of Church Life.” His only son, 
Vincent, is president of Chautauqua Institution and of 
He is the author of many religious 


his own denomination. 


service “Seven 
George E. 
the University of Minnesota. 
and educational books and pamphlets. 

The first Chautauqua Assembly was held at Chautauqua Lake, 
New York, for three weeks in August, 1874, for the broader training 
of Sunday-school teachers. The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, which made Chautauqua an all-the-year-round educational 
movement 1878. The number of readers 
since the first year, 1878-9, when eight thousand persons actually 


was founded in August, 
enrolled their names and perhaps half as many more studied with 
them, has reached three quarters of a million people. Some ten 
thousand reading circles have been formed within the thirty-three 


years since its organization. 


Not True Yet, But— 
The newspapers have been passing a report around to the effect 
that three churches—Disciple, Baptist and Congregational—in the 
state university town of lowa City, Ia., were about to consolidate 
for purposes of increased effectiveness and in the spirit of Chris- 
tian unity. Such a union would have far-reaching significance, 
as the membership of all three congregations is both numerous and 
substantial. The Christian Century regrets to break the illusion 
which this harbinger of the millenium has no doubt set up in the 
minds of The union is as yet real only in the sense that 
dreams and hopes and, perhaps, purposes, are real but in no other. 
The thread of fact out of which the fabric of the story was woven 
is about as follows. The churches of Iowa City subsist together in 
the kindliest The courtesy 


been developed there to as high 


many. 


relationship. grace of Christian has 


a degree as in any city. There 
some 


recent 


had been among the members of these three congregations 


interchange of sentiment favorable to a union, and on a 


Sunday evening at a union service, including six evangelical churches, 
Rev. C. C. Rowlison, pastor of the Disciples’ church, preached a ser- 
mon on “The Test of Efficiency,” in which he dealt concretely with 


the waste of the denominational order of things in the town. It 
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was a frank facing of the facts and figures which he had obtained 
with reference to these particular six congregations. He showed 
that a more efficient type of organization could be maintained 
upon a federated or united principle with an expenditure of $12,400 
than is now maintained by the expenditure of $22,700, and asked, 
“Does Jsus Christ want us to spend $10,000 a year to keep up our 
denominationalism?” Mr. Rowlison’s sermon was bursting with 
concrete facts illuminating the local religious situation. It pro- 
duced a mild sensation in certain quarters, and the newspapers 
picked up the informal talk which had been carried on previously 
among the three congregations and spread abroad the too-good 
news that the three-cornered union was about to take place. 
Nevertheless, it is out of just such stuff as this dream and this 
sermon that ultimate, mundane, substantial Christian unity will 


be made, 


Chicago Challenges the Cities 

Mr. W. E. Palmer, one of Chicago’s most active and loyal Dis- 
ciple laymen writes a “challenge” to the cities on behalf of Chicago 
to double their last year’s offerings to missions both Foreign and 
American. He says that his Chicago brethren have determined to 
double their gifts and asks, “Is it not possible for other cities to do 
the same?” He cites the fact that the expenditures of both great 
missionary societies are far beyond their income and adds: “We 
Disciples of Christ must do greater things in the future if we wish 
to hold our place in the world’s evangelization. Our church organ- 
ization holds a responsible position in the religious world, therefore 
we must move forward in all lines and to do this work requires 
money.” Following this Mr. Palmer gives a tabulated statement 
showing the contributions of churches and Sunday-schools in ten 
leading cities to both Foreign and Home missions for 1911. ‘The 
totals are as follows: 





GEE \adchucVes pods ced¥bs cpus bubasbadsasdduay kees vss $4.838,89 
PEE, Sawokbont bivwcasddesvessass evauusts babecks oon 2,978.52 
EE “culededcasapnetetreusuacsGhbebasiNedavandducuann 2,454.31 
BRE GD 6 wikis fost cenc ncercescescnenenrscenbecagetes 2,568.73 
ED dt wadchaedenkeheautdchsnen Pawhedtaeewedewedwaawoae 2,701.58 
BEE * bc cdddevdweoterceiuphnetedeeeceunenctensen 6 3,675.40 
SEE dusrniavérguapet nad headdadn auch ikanr nee kene Gan 3,454.48 
DEEN cpcducaxdéddaveness chan Gas eNbenlehedudes? 1,254.26 
DEE | nb enndadenadenenvigeseshsshadenenadaees uxsenbua 2,988.54 
EE onde a thtdbcbdins Sek end desk eas bias anne oh kad 3,065.08 

$29,959.79 


These amounts Mr. Palmer thinks can be greatly increased if the 
cities respond to Chicago’s challenge. He subscribes himself, “Yours 
for hilarious giving.” Certainly if the men of the ten cities wofhld 
give as “hilariously” as does Mr. Palmer himself the thing would 
done. 


be more than 


One Million for China’s Relief 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement is lending its national lead- 
Campbell White and William B. Millar, and its secretaries 
in various cities, to the China Famine Relief Committee, which 
seeks to induce American philanthropists to send $1,000,000 to buy 
food and clothing for the 600,000 starving families of central China. 
A bureau, under direction of a secretary of the movement, has been 
The committee, 


ers, J. 


opened and is appealing to Americans everywhere. 
of which Bishop Greer of New York is chairman, is co-operating with 
the American Red Cross, 

An area of three hundred square miles is affected, but a descrip- 
tion of conditions in Chekiang province, given by the movement, 
sets forth fairly well conditions obtaining in all. Last summer ty- 
phoons brought floods from the sea. Yu-Yao county, bordering on 
Hangchow bay, is an immense tract of fine farming land under or- 
lt was reclaimed from the sea by dykes, of 
Typhoons caused the sea 


dinary conditions. 
which there are seven in a rising series. 
to sweep over all seven of the dykes, destroying rice and cotton, 
and drowning thousands of people. 

The American Relief Committee calls upon churches in this coun- 
try to take offerings on Sunday, March 10, and upon theater man- 
agers to give benefits on or near that date. Already $20,000 has 
been forwarded to the Shanghai committee, of which Bishop Graves 
is chairman. It is stated that part of the relief funds will be em- 
ployed to pay men to build the dykes higher, and so prevent if pos- 
From an American point of 
view- the dykes are declared to be crude affairs. 


sible future incursions from the sea. 
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Brotherhoods to Observe Holy Week 


At a conference in Chicago representatives of the Presbyterian 
Brotherhood of America, the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, 
the Brotherhood of the Southern Presbyterian church, the Brother- 
hood of the Disciples of Christ, the Methodist, Baptist, and Con- 
gregational Brotherhoods, the United Brethren in Christ, the Luther- 
an Brotherhood, the Brotherhood of Saint Andrew, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the American Federation of Men’s Church 
Organizations joined to recommend the observance of Holy Week, 
which will begin with Sunday, March 31, as the distinctive week of 
prayer for Brotherhoods. Mr. Robert H. Gardiner, chairman of the 
Interbrotherhood Committee, says, “We must all be willing to give 
ourselves to prayer with new earnestness, recognizing that the great 
facts of Christianity are vital, and especially that the culmination of 
the atoning work of Christ in the crucifixion, the resurrection, the 
ascension, and the coming of the Holy Spirit, mean that man’s high- 
est glory is his opportunity so to surrender himself to God’s will 
that he may share God’s purpose and enter his service for the es- 
tablishment of his kingdom.” Literature suggesting topics for 
each day’s study and meditation can be obtained from the Gardiner 
Publishing Company, Gardiner, Me. 








-The next stage in the evolution of the question concerning the 
membership in the Church of Christ of Presbyterians, Methodists 
and others, will be the appearance of a fine crop of nice distinctions 
Mr. Spencer says they are not members “in the 

Dr. Shepherd writes learnedly on “the 
Another writer makes a distinction be- 
tween “membership” and “fellowship.” Mr. Tharp introduces an 
original idea in his distinction between the Church of Christ and 
He also proposes a hitherto untried hypo- 


and qualifiers. 
full, New Testament sense.” 
meaning of membership.” 


the Christian Church! 
thesis in declaring that baptism is simply the “regular” or “au- 
thorized” way of getting into the Christian Church, but by no 
It is, however, the only way of admittance 
into the Church of Christ! We are in for 
a rich assortment of evasions, parentheses, fine distinctions, techni- 
Every reader 


means the only way. 
These are samples only. 


calities, “as it weres,” “in a senses” and such things. 
should carry a notebook and make a list of them as they appear. 
Mr. Spencer’s future writings will bear study with this in mind. 
The one solid rock that we can anchor to is Dr. Sweeney. He says 
outright that he does not hold that any who have not been immersed 
are members of the Church of Christ. He apparently intended to 
stay right where he put himself. We have our doubts about the 


others. But we must not get ahead of the story! 


—Professor Walter S. Athern of the department of Religious Ped- 
agogy, Drake University, has rendered positive service to Christian 
worship by calling attention to the great hymns of the church that 
should be taught children in the Sunday-school. In the list he in- 
cludes: Holy, Holy, Holy, When I Survey the Wondrous Cross, 
Rock of Ages, Nearer My God to Thee, Sun of My Soul, Faith of 
Our Fathers Living Still, The Church’s One Foundation, The Son of 
God Goes Forth to War, Lead Kindly Light, The Magnificat, In the 
Cross of Christ I Glory, Abide With Me, Guide Me Oh Thou Great 
Jehovah, Come Thou Almighty King, My Faith Looks Up to Thee, etc. 
This is an overlooked duty, that of training children in the poetry 
and music in which Christendom has learned to worship. With the 
passing of the good old custom of hymn-singing in the homes, the 
Sunday-schools should undertake to acquaint children with these 
rich stores of Christian praise. It is little less than pathetic to 
see a man or woman stand dumb and unfamiliar when a congrega- 
tion is voicing its joy in “May Jesus Christ be Praised,” or its 
prayer—so apostolic and so modern—in Washington Gladden’s “O 
Master Let Me Walk With Thee.” The business of learning hymns 
like these would drive out the crude and deleterious songs that 
have done so much in recent years to lower the tone not alone of 
the Sunday-school exercise but of church worship itself. 

—New Yorn Uity did not get the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, but it has secured another national meeting of men that may 
possibly bulk larger in the ultimate history of the nation. Three 
thousand men, from all sections of North America above the Mexican 
border, will gather in Carnegie Hall, April 19-24, for the Christian 
Conservation Congress in which the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment culminates. 

This will be different from any convention of men yet 
held; it will have before it expert reports from nine commissions 
upon the state of religion in North America. In this respect, it is 
patterned after the epoch-making Edinburgh Missionary Conference 
of two years ago. 


—Dr. W. E. Macklin recently addressed a large meeting of Cbi- 
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nese socialists at Nanking. He had been invited to speak by Presi- 
dent Sun Yat Sen. The meeting was attended by about 150 del- 
egates from the various provinces, and their object was to discuss 
the changing times and their opportunities. The chairman and sev- 
eral of the delegates were atheists, and Dr. Macklin, who knew this, 
in a powerful speech showed them the absolute impossibility of a 
true without God. His speech was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

—Mr. John B. White, one of the leading lawyers of Iowa, speaks 
a heartening word on Our Readers’ Opinions page when he says 
that the laymen of our churches cannot tolerate any loubt or 
equivocation when speaking of the Christian status of the mem- 
Lay- 


socialism 


This is in line with our observation. 
if the 


bers of other churches. 
would make short work of Christian 
mind would give them a chance. 

—Let us register a prediction: Five years from today the Boards 
of Church Extension and of American missions will be heartily 
ashamed that they instructed their secretaries, through fear of the 
Christian Standard, to go on record as denying that Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists and Methodists were members of the Church of 
Christ. 


men union clerical 








: . : —— 
Caricaturing Foreign Missions 

It is a pity that our popular magazines which seldom, if ever, 
devote any space to the beneficent work of foreign missions, should 
apparently welcome contributions which are travesties on the en- 
terprise. We are likely to console ourselves that these distorted 
views do no harm, but we should bear in mind that they are read 
by a class to whom the representations of the popular magazines are 
authoritative and final, no other source of information being within 
their reach, and no interest on the subject in their minds, save that 
imparted by the passing page. To those who know the story of 
missions every caricature only excites pity for its author. 

A recent publication adds its comedy to many that have appeared 
in late years, almost compelling the belief that a bureau of pub- 
licity is engaged in the task of instructing the pulpit in the follies 
and failures of the missionary enterprise. The real facts of mis- 
sions are completely ignored. ‘The non-church-going element of our 
country, it is safe to say, is much more familiar with the ridicule 
and misrepresentation in which unfriendly critics have indulged 
from the days of William Carey until now, while the magnificent 

Noth- 
ing is more common on flippant lips than the stories of missionary 
extravagance, the palatial housing of the missionary, missionary 
incompetence, the enormous cost of conducting the enterprise, the 


triumphs of missions have altogether escaped their notice. 


lack of information concerning conditions in heathen lands, the dis- 
appointment of the missionary as he faces conditions as they are and 
recalls the impressions which were graven on his mind by the plea 
of the enthusiasts at home, or the hundred and one objections which 
the disaffected find canned, labelled, and ready for use. 

On the other hand how few of the readers of popular magazines 
have ever heard the name of Henry Martyn or Dr. Duff, or any of 
the princely heroes who have played a great part in the revolu- 
How little those who tell 
of what the missionary is not doing know of his achievement in 
the creation of languages and dialects, over one hundred dictionaries 
and more than a hundred grammars coming from his hand; how 
little they know of missionary exploration as seen in the labors of 
Livingstone, and those who immediately followed him; how little 
they know of the miracles of modern missions, of the promotion of 
the useful arts, of the bettering of living conditions, so that men 
leave the hovel for the house, and adopt the clothing of civilization 
for the cast-off clout; how little they know of the hospital, the or- 
phanage, and the school, and in a thousand ways of those benevo- 
lent agencies that promote the well being of those among whom the 
missionary labors. 

It is as impossibe to tabulate the full results of missionary 
achievement as it is to estimate the influence of the summer’s sun 
upon the gathered harvest. The caricaturist knows of the follies 
and indiscretions; he seems to know nothing of the nations that are 
being born in a day. He seems to know much of missionary de- 
feats; he seems to know little of the lofty inspiration or devotion 
to a great enterprise which calls out everything heroic in Christian 
character. 

Such, however, is the confidence of the friends of the divine enter- 
prise in its success that they rest their case on the facts of mis- 
sionary history; and they point with pride to missionary lands as 


the vindication of all their claims. Criticism is not objected to; no 


good cause suffers from honest criticism; it is the caricatures that 


hurt. E. B. B. 
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4 General View of Montreux, Switrerland 


Idyllic Scenes in Switzerland 


From the Lake of Thun to the Lake of Geneva 
BY ROBERT C. AULD. 


One of the most romantic sections of the country beautiful is 
that found between the lovely Lake of Thun and the pearly Lake 
of Geneva, through which runs the scenic railway, the Montreux- 
Bernese Oberland, one of the most spectacular in the Alps. The 
Bernese Oberland from Berne, by the Lake of Thun! What memo- 
ries these names recall, Let us stop for a time at Spiez, or at some 
other spot along the shore, then go on leisurely by way of the 
Simmienthal to the Lake of Geneva. Let Spiez, nestling on the 
shore of the lake, be the starting point for the journey into a charm 
ing haunt of valleys and heights 

Amid Lakes and Mountains. 


The situation of Spiez is exceptionally happy and its fine old 
chateau and church are pleasant to gaze upon. It is of importance 
as the lake station of the line that connects with the Montreux- 
Bernese Oberland Railway, as well as of the line leading through 
the Loetschberg (recently pierced) that is being pushed to comple- 
tion, and will connect Berne and Interlaken with Brigue on the 
Simplon route. As a nature picture, the view of the Blumiisalp, 
from Spiez, is one of the finest of the Alps and reminds the visitor 
of the vision of the Jungfrau from Interlaken. 

Wimmis is a pretty village on the line at the foot of the curiously 
bowl-shaped. Bergfluh. Through the Wimmis romantic, rock gate- 
way we are carried by the Spiez-Erlenbuch section of the railway 
until we arrive at Oey at the opening of the Diemtig Valley. Here 
we must leave the train and continue by a steep carriage road along 
the Kirel and Fildrich streams to Grimmialp with its famous 
springs, known to the herdsman in days long past. 


Erlenbach, an Oberland village of the real old type, is prosper- 
ous and nowhere are seen such large wooden houses or so many 
cattle, especially on market day when they come to Erlenbach in 
droves from the country round. Our next stopping place is Boltigen 
» quiet pleasant resort with the jagged Mittafluh towering above. 
In the distance is the Rawil Pass and its snow fields. We pass 
Reichenbach. Weissenbach and Garstatt past the Laubegg Fall 
until here we are at Zweisimmen. 

Zweisimmen is much frequented during the summer for its re- 
freshing and energizing climate and the picturesqueness of its 
scenery It is the starting place for numerous excursions to the 
mountains. Here we get our first taste of genuine Swiss highland 
tife and scenery. State farm-houses, of the characteristic Bernese 
type, are found almost side by side with the stone 


houses of* 
modern days. 


Since winter sports have become popular, Zweisimmen has be- 
come the center of much gay life during the “season in white.” 
The partly level, the partly sloping environs are especially adapted 


for skeeing; a number of steep roads attract those fond of to 
bogganing, while the rinks entice skaters and followers of other ice 
sports. The winter scenery is not less beautiful than that of the 
summer. The season of flowers has its charm, its beauty, its dis- 
traction, but so, too, has the season .f flashing frost. In these 
mountains it seems as if some subtle influence, which cannot be 
defined by the common mind, but which belongs to the realm of en- 
chantment, seizes one in its grasp. 

Incomparable views of the Bernese Alps may be obtained as we 
speed on our way up the valley, first following the course of, and 
then crossing, the Simme, an impetuous mountain torrent here. 
Here we are at Gstaad, another charming village, which until a few 
years ago, was almost lost in the mountains, Now, owing to the ad- 
vantages it affords and its accessibility, it has become a popular 
summer and winter resort. The drive leads to Lauenen a delightfully 








In the Bernese Oberland—A Quaint Native Dwelling. 
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sequestered spot and we find the road from Gstaad to Gsteig full of 
picturesque beauty. 

The next railroad station, Saanen, is also known by its French 
name, Gessenay. It is the last village on the Germanic side of this 
part of the Alps. Here one finds remarkable overlappings of French 
language and Celtic customs. It is interesting, too, as being the 
home of a peculiar breed of milk goats, large numbers of which have 
been imported into the United States. 

The Bernese Oberland, which we leave behind at Saanen, is a land 
of beauty unrivaled in the Alps. The people are, for the most part, 
simple in their language and their customs, yet possess a higher 
culture than those living under similar conditions. One must live in 


the mountain fastnesses to realize the necessity of being well 
equipped to cope with adverse conditions. It is this which has 


made the inhabitants strong but full of intelligence. 

Among the interesting customs of the country are the “alpengangs” 
in the spring and in the autumn. The cattle, living mostly in stables 
in the winter, are driven to the Alps pastures for the summer, the 
“queen” cow, bearing the big- 
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railroad into these parts, Les Avants was a much-frequented place by 
those who knew how to find and to appreciate the advantages it 
offers, and today it is the rendezvous of visitors from all parts of 
the world. 

As we leave the tunnel of the Dent de Jaman, as rapidly as photo- 


films succeed themselves on a screen, we have before us the third 
change of scene which this incomparable journey affords. We have 
left behind, in succession, gentle pasture lands,.and stately villages, 
wild mountain scenery and picturesque and inspiring views of moun- 
tain giants. What a scene! No more rugged and majestic pictur- 
esquenness, but a paradise of green meadows, productive vineyards, 
cultivated fields, simple farm-houses, romantic castles now turned 
into school-houses or the dwellings of democratic people, of pa- 
trician ancestry. Then follows an amphitheater of villas, in the 
midst of gardens, and of trees and of flowers, the scent of which 
almost comes to us on the gentle breeze. At our feet the pearly 
lake reflects a sky of azure; while we find, almost within calling dis- 


tance, silhouettes of the familiar peaks, among them, the Dent du 





gest bell, at the head of the RF 
herd. The going and coming § 
of these herds are’ made oc- 
easions of charming spring 
and autumn festivities, dur- 
ing which the old folk-cus- 
toms play a prominent part. 

Over the heights, the Mon- 
treux-Bernese Oberland road 
leads along the high plateau 
of the Pays d’en Haut. Here, 
not only has nature changed, 
but there exist also a differ- 
ent race of people and the 
unmistakable influence of the 
Celt. Different though the 
people may be on each side 
of the mountain, both are 
in their national Swiss 
feeling, and equally proud of 
the centuries of common his- 
tory and of the common 
struggle that made them one. 

From Mountain Top to 

Valley. 





one 


Les Avants is a spot much 
favored by nature, sheltered 
as it is from all winds, 
yet subject to pleasant breezes; sunny, 
much natural shade, in the midst of 
and picturesque mountain scenery. 
rugged outline of the Dent du Midi and 
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yet furnished bv 
mountains, of spruce 

In the distance, the 
the ever-blue Lake of 


forests; 
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The Castle of Chillon, on the Lake of Geneva. 


Midi. 

Montreux is in everybody’s land where we meet people of all 
nations, still we regret to leave a part of Switzerland that has made 
us forget that there is such a thing as the world, and a struggle 





Geneva is at one’s feet. 
location could hardly be imagined. 


It is still an unsettled question to what 
extent a minister ought to meddle with pol- 
ities. The question was just as open for 
honest difference of opinion in the days of 
the Rev. Dr. Elisha as it is today. You re- 
member Dr. Elisha? He was the baldhead- 
ed minister who preached for some time in 
the First Congregational Church in Samaria. 

It was a suggestion of Mr. Elijah, just as 
his pastorate was closing, that lodged in the 
mind of his successor, and caused him to en- 
ter into politics a number of years later. 
Some of the very best things a minister does, 
and some of the worst, sometimes, grow out 
of the suggestions inherited from his predeces- 
sor. Ithas never been fully decided whethe: 
the suggestion of Elijah to Elisha could have 
been wrought out by Elijah himself, and if 
80, whether it would have insured him a 
longer pastorate. When General Grant came 
to Chattanooga to succeed Rosecrans the 
latter general told Grant a number of excel- 
lent plans he had for driving the Confeder- 
ates from that region. They were so good 
Grant always said he wondered why Rose- 
crans did not use them himself. It often 
happens just in that way. The Rev. Mr. 
Elijah thought the matter out, suggested it 








A more varied aspect and a more favorable 
Long before the advent of the 


The Minister Who 


for existence. 


By William E. Barton 


to his successor, the Rev. Dr. Elisha, and 
then withdrew. And later Elisha put the 
suggestion into operation. 

One day at a ministers’ meeting Elisha pro- 
posed a plan, which met with quiet but 
hearty acceptance. Elisha selected a young 
minister who had plenty of nerve, and sent 
him to Ramoth Gilead where the army was 
encamped. The young man had his instruc- 
tions and rehearsed his part till he knew it 
well. The army was inactive and restless. 
The king was back in Samaria recovering 
from a slight wound, and visiting with his 
cousin, the king from Jerusalem. The sol- 
diers were getting tired of it, and the min- 
isters had private information concerning 
their feeling. 

This young minister made his way into 
the club-house where the officers were at 
their mess, and standing in the door till he 
attracted attention, picked out one whom he 
thought he recognized as Captain Jehu, and 
said,— 

“IT have a message for you, Captain.” 

“For which of us?” asked Jehu. 

“For you, Captain,” said the young man. 

Jehu rose and walked out into the corri- 
dor, but the young man passed on into a 


Our journey from lake to lake has taken us through 
a delightful part of Switzerland. 


Broke Into Politics 


waiting room near the front door. Jehu fol- 
lowed him in, and the young man shut the 
door and stood with his back to it, and flung 
a bottle of oil upon the head of Jehu, and 
said, “You are anointed king! Now go and 
give Ahab what he deserves!” 

Then the young minister ran, and hurried 
back to town where he told Elisha what he 
had done, and awaited results. 

Jehu walked back down the hall to the 
aining room, making some little effort to 
wipe the oil from his beard. 

“What did that crazy fellow 
you?” his companions asked. 

“You heard what he said,” replied Jehu. 
“You know as much about it as I do.” 

“You lie!” they cried. “Tell us!” 

“Well, if you must know,” said Jehu, “He 
poured oil on my head, and said I was to be 
king in place of Ahab.” , 

Then such a scene ensued as happens some- 
times in national conventions. The soldiers 
piled up their coats to make a sort of throne, 
and set Jehu thereon, and shouted,— 

“Jehu is king!” 

For a little while the enthusiasm went on 
unbounded. Then Jehu said, 

“If you really want me for king, keep 


want of 
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every man here. I will announce my own 
nomination.” 

He cranked up his machine, and he broke 
the speed limit on his way back to Samaria. 

The king had felt uneasy, and when he 
saw Jehu coming at a rate of speed that 
seemed murderous, he sent a policeman down 
the read to ask Jehu what was the trouble; 
but Jehu said, 

“Get out of the road!” And the men who 
were sent to stop him dropped obediently in- 
to the dust behind him, and Jehu went on. 

You must read about this campaign in the 
Second Book of Kings, the ninth chapter. It 
was a hot and bloody campaign, and several 
men were hurt at the polls. But that is not 
the important point in this present story. 

As the campaign got fairly under way, 
Jehu, still in his car and taking nobody’s 
dust, met the Rev. Mr. Jehonadab, a Meth- 
odist, or at any rate something other than 
Elisha. In politics he was a Prohibitionist. 
Jehu stopped and invited him to get into his 
car. Said he, 

“I understand you Methodists are with 
me, as well as the people of Rev. Dr. Elisha’s 
congregation.” 

“We're all for you,” said Rev. Mr. Jebon- 
adab. 

“Get in and ride with me,” said Jehu, 
“and I will show you how I will clean up 
this town if I am elected.” 

It has not always been pointed out that 
Elisha himself carefully kept himself out of 
Jehu’s chariot, and did not appear too much 
in the limelight in this whole matter lest it 
should be said the Congregationalists were 
trying to run the town. But he saw to it 
that a committee of ministers of other de- 
nominations were standing on the curb when 
Jehu started out, ready for an invitation, and 
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carefully noting down his pre-election pledges. 

Yes, it was ay hitter fight, and a bloul¥ 
election. I really do not like to think of all 
the things that were done, and I hope Elisha 
did not connive at all of them. But some 
of them he certainly suggested, and he was 
practically chairman of the campaign com- 
mittee, though his name was carefully kept 
out of the papers. 

On Wednesday morning the town awoke 
with a headache, and the worst shock it had 
had for years. The way Maine went for 
Governor Kent was not a circumstance to 
it. The whole state had gone Democratic in 
one of the greatest landslides in history. 

Jehu was a disreputable character. His 
morals were bad, and his party was bad. He 
tore the civil service law to shreds, and ap- 
pointed his cronies to places of power. But 
he kept faith with the ministers. He cleaned 
up the town. Not for years and years had 
Baal-worship been so thoroughly routed as 
it was in that election. Indeed, it never 
afterward recovered from the blow Jehu 
smote it. 

And good came out of it, along with 
some things that were bad. On the whole it 
has been considered that Jehu made a rea- 
sonably good king as compared with Ahab. 

Years afterward some old men were talk- 
ing about the exciting campaigns they had 
lived through, and one of them said, 

“One thing I never understood, and that 
is, Who was really behind that campaign? 
Who planned it and organized it and brought 
about the closing of the disreputable places?” 

And the other said, “Oh, don’t you know 
that? Well, it was a secret at the time, but 
I thought every one knew it now. It was 
Elisha did that.” 

“Elisha? Who was he?” 
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“Why, that bald-headed preacher. He did 
the whole business.” *  * 

“What did he get out of it?” 

“Well, Jehu, bad as he was, kept his 
promise to the preachers, and he cleaned up 
the town. That was what Elisha wanted.” 

“Pretty shrewd old politician, Elisha must 
have been.” ' 

“Yes; but all his life there were people 
who said he did not preach the good old 
gospel the way Elijah did. But he left 
Samaria a cleaner town than it had been 
since the good old party fell back on its 
record.” 


This whole story is recorded in the Sec- 


ond Book of Kings, together with a number 
of details which I have omitted in this con- 
densation. You must read it there to under- 
stand it all. You will see how well the 
Rev. Dr. Elisha lined the ministers up, and 
how skillfully he kept himself in the back- 
ground till it was all over but the shout- 
ing, and he let others do that. In all the 
history of ministers mixing up in politics, 
there probably has never been a more bold 
and successful combination. 

None of the ministers, so far as I know, 
got anything out of it for themselves. 
Elisha was wholly above suspicion in such 
matcers. But very few people in Samaria 
could bring themselves to believe that the 
caucus that resulted in turning out Ahab 
and electing Jehu was held at a ministers’ 
meeting. And there still is a difference of 
opinion as to whether Elisha did the right 
thing. But I am merely telling the story as 
it was told to me. It is for others to point 
the morals. It shows that ministers can do 
things in politics when they try. The ques- 
tion whether they do them wisely is a dis- 
puted one. 


Church Union in Canada 
Story of its Beginnings and Progress Up to Date 


Two millions of Christian people in Can- 
ada are just now considering the matter of 
uniting and forming one grand united church 
for the glory of God and the furtherance of 
His kingdom on earth. There is perhaps no 
more interesting event in the religious world 
today. If the general church of God knew 
just what this step meant for the good of the 
whole world in the progress of Christian 
charity, comity, and co-operation, many 
Christians outside of Canada would remember 
their Canadian fellow Christians in prayer 
that they might carry this great event to a 
successful issue. 

Origin of Movement. 

Whence came this movement and just what 
is it? 

Some time ago a foreigner by the name of 
M. D’Alviella, said that America was remark- 
able in the fact that religious activity on this 
continent had a tendency toward one point. 
This has certainly been true of religious 
work in Canada. Co-operation of Christian 
people in God’s work and the consolidation 
of their denominations in strong unions, have 
marked the history of the church in this 
land. For nearly a hundred years, unions 
have been taking place. The different 
branches of the Methodist Church have been 
steadily coming together since 1833, the last 
great union being in 1885, when practically 
every Methodist branch was cemented in one 
grand union. The same spirit was abroad 
amongst the Presbyterians, and almost as 
many branches have been brought together 
in a noble church in 1875, and their last in- 
dependent congregations coming in a few 


years ago. 
These unions have been so happy, so suc- 


BY E. RYERSON YOUNG. 


cessful, and so far-reaching in usefulness, 

that the Christian hearts thus enlarged, and 

working in many ways with fellow Chris- 

tians of other denominations, the question of 

larger unions have been in the air for years. 
Union Revivals. 

Years ago, the late grand principal of 
Queen’s University, Dr. Grant, said that the 
churches in Canada were tending toward one 
point, that there was great similarity in their 
methods of work, their beliefs, and their aim 
was practically one and the same, and that 
outsiders saw little difference in them. The 
great-hearted leader of Victoria University, 
Dr. Burwash, at the recent Ecumenical Con- 
ference in Toronto, in speaking of the prog- 
ress of the spirit of unity in Canada, said 
that “when we prayed together, we were all 
of one spirit. Calvinist and Armenian poured 
out their hearts to God with unity in the love 
of Christ. We have learned in Canada 
to unite in our revival services; and the most 
glorious revivals I have seen for many years 
past have been those in which we stood side 
by side—Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and Methodists, and sometimes Church of 
England people, and worked together and saw 
the people converted by scores and hundreds. 
And as for holiness of heart and life, from 
time immemorial, a pure family, a high ideal 
of right and wrong, and duty, have been 
characteristic of Presbyterians and of the 
old Puritans, who formed the basis of Inde- 
pendents or Congregationalists, just as they 
are the characteristics of Methodism. 

We are not giving up the old ideas or stand- 
ards, but are finding that our brethren of all 
churches are coming together with one idea 
and one atandard, and we think we can do 


our work better together. Competition is no 
better in church affairs than it is in the 
ordinary business life. It means that each 
one is grasping for himself, instead of all 
combining in one common effort to build the 
kingdom of Christ and make our young coun- 
try what we desire it to be, permeated by the 
faith of religion, living under the influence of 
the highest conception of duty to God, aud 
not for ourselves, but each for the other, and 
for the well-being of the world. 
Began in 1899. 

Exactly when and where the question of 
organic union between the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and Congregational churches was 
first mooted, I do not suppose any one knows. 
In February, 1899, a Symposium on Church 
Union was held in The Christian Guardian. 
Most of the contributors to this sympozium 
did not then think that there was much hope 
for union between these churches. But in 
the same year, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church desired closer relation- 
ship with other churches, so that overlapping 
in the home mission fields might be pre- 
vented, and appointed a committee to meet 
with representatives of other churches. At 
its next general conference, in 1902, the Meth- 
odist Church replied, and appointed a commit- 
tee to meet the Presbyterians and deal with 
the Home Mission problem. 

A Methodist Proposal. 

The Methodist Church has always shown 
herself ready to consider union with any 
other evangelical body, and has for years had 
a committee appointed for that purpose, but 
little or nothing had resulted since 1885. 
However, this conference of 1902, after re- 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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The Man Who Didn’t Have Time 


There lived in a growing Western city a 
young business man who had formulated his 
philosophy of life right on the threshold of 
his activity. It was the reversal of a certain 
Christian rule about first seeking the king- 
dom, but he aimed at the same result. 

George Worthington was born of plain, 
country parents who had been driven hard 
by the lash of necessity, and he had barely 
cleared the curriculum of the village school 
before he began battling for the almighty 
dollar. He had long known its rarity and 
consequent value. By.working in season and 
out, by night and day, denying himself every 
pleasure, he had made a start. At twenty- 
five he had more money to his credit than 
any two young men of his age in the vil- 
lage, when he went to the larger city and 
became a merchant, and then an investor in 
real estate and stocks. He was known as 
one of the most sagacious and successful 
business men of the city, and when his par- 
ents died, he had nothing in the way to 
prevent his accumulations. To his credit be 
it said, he provided for them well to the 
last, but no other call aroused his sympathy. 
He wanted to be financially safe, and then 
he intended to do great things for his fel- 
low men. 

About once every six months Mr. Worth- 
ington had a caller who took decided ob- 
jections to his philosophy. Charles Stanton 
was the secretary and general manager of 
an association organized for the purpose of 
aiding worthy young men in getting employ- 
ment, and in removing evil influences from 
them. He had long tried to get Mr. Worth- 
ington on his list of supporters. 

“I like you, and I like the plan—it’s a 


splendid thing,” said Worthington, “but I. 


can’t commit myself—that is, financially— 
right now. Expenses are very heavy. You 
don’t know what a drain there is. I want to 
get the business in shape, so I'll know for 
a certainty just where I stand. Then I'll 
help you. Not only that, I'll help the 
churches and other worthy objects, but right 
now please excuse me. Next time you call, 
maybe I'll give you a more favorable an- 
ewer.” 

Mr. Stanton smiled. The previous answer 
had been much the same. He felt certain 
the next would be. 

Worthington acquired the reputation of 
being close. He would pay his bills, because 
he had to hold up his business standing. 
sut he gave nothing; not even to his work- 


men on Christmas. Some said he was 
stingy, but they couldn’t appreciate his 
philosophy. Worthington wasn’t stingy. He 


Was just waiting until he could afford to 
give like a lord. What was a few paltry 
dollars doled out now and then to hundreds 
by and by? When he did open his purse- 
strings, he wanted it to be worth while. He 
would establish a library, endow a college, 
build a fine church for some needy congre- 
gation. Meanwhile, he’d go after that dol- 
lar. He had learned to enjoy the fascina- 
tion of the hunt. He liked to hear them 
jingle on his counters, and to glance at his 
deposit book and the securities in his burg- 
lar-proof safe. That wasn’t miserliness; it 
Was just thrift; good, honest industry. Even 
the street beggars had learned it was no use 
to hold out a hand to him, even though it 
was snowing and bitter cold. No solicitors 
for any church or charitable enterprise were 
ever admitted into his office—none but Stan- 
ton. Somehow Worthington rather liked 


Stanton, possibly because he represented the 
sort of organization he would care most to 
help—when the time should come. 


There 





By Edgar White 


was no fake about Stanton. He was en- 
gaged in a real work and doing an immense 
amount of good. Worthington knew that. 
He had in his employ some of the young 
men who were aided by Stanton’s society, 
and they had turned out well. 

Stanton, of course, had tried to convince 
Worthington that only a few dollars now 
and then would be of considerable help, but 
Worthington said he wouldn’t go in until] he 
could do the thing right. When the time 
came, he would put up a big building for 
Stanton’s enterprise, and fix it up with li- 
brary and reading room, baths, and all that. 
It should be a monument to his sympathy 
for the cause. 

And so the man of future generosity went 
on piling up the dollars and the securities, 
and clinging to them with lean, hungry fin- 
gers. He grew sharp and irritable. When 
debtors didn’t pay promptly, he instituted 
suit. If there was a mortgage, he fore- 
closed on the day and date, regardless of 
consequences to the debtor. Friends dropped 
off. Men spoke of him as “old money bags.” 
He laughed when he heard of it. 

“They’re mad because they don’t own ’em,” 
he sneered. 

By and by a combination was formed 
among some rival merchants. By this 
Worthington was deprived of a city fran- 
chise that had meant thousands to him. 
He undertook to get an independent line to 
one of his warehouses in the city, and after 
being held up enormously for it, another 
concern was given the same privilege for 
practically nothing. Angered at his losses, 
he plunged heavily in some fluctuating 
stocks, and in a month his property was in 
the hands of the sheriff. The man who 
seemed to have been born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth was practically a pauper, 
and his enemies were laughing at him. 

For a week Worthington went about in a 
daze, an old man beaten in the game of life. 
Then he moved into a cheap boarding house, 
and clung to his room, afraid to show him- 
self on the streets, where he had once walked 
with such arrogance. 

One afternoon he was sitting by his win- 
dow, which looked out upon a dismal court 
and the soot-marked roofs of houses. As 
twilight came on his brow became gloomier, 
and he reached once or twice for a glisten- 
ing object that lay on a table beside him. 

“It’s either that or whiskey,” he mut- 
tered, “and it had better be that.” 

The resolution formed, he picked up the 
revolver with decision. It was a double- 
action make, and he eyed it curiously a mo- 
ment, and then— 

The door swung open and in walked Stan- 
ton without knocking. Worthington looked 
up with a dark frown. 

“Well,” he said, “you’ve come to a poor 
market, my friend. I’ve got just twenty-five 
cents to my name. If you want it, why, 
take it.” 

“Thank you,” said Stanton, pleasantly, 
“but this time I’ve come to tender you our 
assistance.” 

“To—to—what?” gasped the defeated mer- 
chant, looking dully at his caller. 

“Our society is organized for the purpose 
of helping young men over bad places in 
life,” said Stanton, “and so soon as I heard 
you might need our assistance, I hurried here 
to see you.” 

“But I am no longer young. 
forty.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” re- 
turned Stanton easily. “Our organization 
helps whomever I recommend, and I’m certain 


I’m over 





it will do anything for you that I suggest.” 

Worthington arose unsteadily and laid his 
hand on Stanton’s shoulder. 

“Do you mean to say,” he went on 
hoarsely, “that you would help me after 
the way I treated you?” 

“Why, sure. I don’t hold any grudge 
against you. I’m something of a business 
man myself, and I’m going to risk my judg- 
ment on you that you'll make good in any- 
thing you attempt. Just say what it is. 
Would a thousand dollars give you a start 
at anything?” 

“A thousand dollars?” cried Worthington. 
“Do you mean your company or society 
would stake me for a thousand dollars?” 

“Why, of course. Why not?” 

Worthington paced up and down the floor. 
His face worked feverishly. He started to 
speak several times, ran his hand through 
his hair and finally sat down in a chair 
opposite the friend who had come to save 
him. 

“Mr. Stanton,” he said, with recovered 
composure, “I’ve gone at life all wrong. You 
knew I was wrong, and yet you were good 
enough to withhold from me the contempt 
an honest man must necessarily have felt. 
The lesson has been dearly bought, but it 
was worth it. Not a dollar I ever had was 
rightly mine, because I did not use it rightly. 
My eyes are open now, and I see clearly. 
If you want to trust me with a thousand 
dollars, I know how to make it pay out, 
and I trust in the future I’ll act as a man 
should act when God has given him the ca- 
pacity to do business. I will accept this as 
the talent bestowed upon the steward, and 
at the Master’s coming, he will find beside 
it the proper interest it has earned.” 

The two men arose and clasped hands. 

“T feel more certain about that new build- 
ing now,” said Stanton with a smile, “than 
I ever did before.” 


The Color of a Hat 


The editor of a religious weekly in look- 
ing back upon his last vacation, taken in the 
fall of the year, said that the one thing 
which had ineradicably impressed itself upon 
him was the thought, “When you go to a 
fashionable resort, don’t wear a brown hat.” 
We are rather tolerant in America of idio- 
syncrasies, but our editorial friend discovered 
there was a limit when it came to the ques- 
tion of a hat. He had picked up the hat 
on his way to the train, buying it as most 
men buy their head-gear without other 
thought than that it was “easy,” but he 
soon learned that the people who were very 
loose in their views of conduct were exceed- 
ingly “set” in their views of costume. His 
hat was light and agreeable and an excellent 
fit, but there was not another like it at the 
big hotel or on the links, and wherever he 
went people stared after him as though he 
were “the wild man of Borneo.” Lucky for 
him, he was not in Great Britain or he might 
have been “run in” on suspicion, for as 
Thackeray once said, “The hat is almost a 
sacred object in England.” It amuses “a 
looker-on in Vienna” to see how little things 
are exalted when big things are brought low, 
but there is something tragic about it. when 
a man’s character may be any color, but his 
hat must conform to the accepted mode. We 
have found some congregations more insist- 
ent as to the minister’s clothes than they 
are in regard to his creed, and polite society 
will tolerate a soiled reputation more readily 
than a jewel that is “off color.” The Phari- 
sees were by no means the last to strain at 
a gnat while they swallowed a camel. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


A Response 

Editors Christian Century: 

My attention has been called to six affirma- 
tions put forth by The Christian Century in 
a discussion with Z. T. Sweeney, which aflirm- 
ations The Century declares represent “the 
sentiment and conviction of the Disciples of 
Christ.” According to The Century “Dr. 
Sweeney denies that these statements repre- 
sent his brethren” and calls upon his oppo- 
nent “to name prominent brethren who will 
support them.” 

Reaponding The Century says: “The follow- 
ing names have been put down not because 
we have from any of them any specific state- 
ment of views, but wholly in the faith that 
we know the sentiment of the Disciples and 
in the knowledge that these men are truly 
representative leaders of the brotherhood. Dr. 
Sweeney asks for the name of an editor. We 
will give the names of our three veteran edi- 
tors: J. H. Garrison, W. T. Moore and J. A. 
Lord.” 

I have no disposition to take part in the 
discussion, but as my name has been ealled, I 
respond in the briefest terms practical. 

The Century’s first affirmation is as fol- 
lows: “The Disciples believe that Presby- 
terian, Congregationalist, Methodist and other 
evangelical churches practicing affusion and 
‘infant baptism’ are churches of Christ.” 

I do not believe that these denominational 
bodies are churches of Christ. Doubtless a 
host of their adherents are members of the 
Church of Christ, but this is quite different 
from believing that the party organizations 
themselves are churcues of Christ. “The Dis- 
ciples” generally have clearly distinguished 
between the personal faith and consecration 
of members of denominational bodies, and 
the denominational organization, having fel- 
lowship with the one and condemning the 
other. This distinction is in entire accord 
with my personal conviction. 

As I do not concur in the first 
tion” in which the whole or at least the main 
issue is involved, I do not need to make com- 
ment on the related “affirmations.” Respect- 
fully, J. A. Lorp. 

Feb. 21, 1912. 

{The Christian Century is glad to give 
apace to the above statement by Mr. Lord, 


“affirma- 


the more so because he manifestly conceives 
our citation of his name in precisely the spirit 
in which it was conceived by us. We are 
grateful to him for his quotation of our state- 
ment that we appealed to him and to the 
others, not because we had authority from 
any of them, but “wholly in the faith that 
we knew the sentiment of the Disciples.” Mr. 
Lord writes in good temper, entitling his com- 
munication, “A Response,” not a “protest.” 
If he found anything in our statement that 
“charge” or “an 
he does not 


could be characterized as a 
outrage” or as “presumptuous,” 
indicate it. He goes straight to the mark 
and in a concise sentence or two states his 
divergence from our theses. 

But our esteemed correspondent miscon- 
ceives our statements. He takes our words as 
affirming that the several denominations, as 
such, are churches of Christ, and he denies 
that “these denominational- bodies are church- 
es of Christ.” In this position The Christian 
Century perfectly agrees with him. We re- 
gard denominational bodies, as such, as not 
only not churches of Christ, but inimical 
to the highest interests of the Church of 
Christ. We stand precisely with Mr. Lord in 
his distinction “between the personal faith 
and consecration of members of denomina- 
tional bodies and the denominational organ- 
ization,” and we stand with him also in 
“having fellowship with the one and con- 
demning the other.” 


Our affirmations had no reference to de- 
nominational organization. We did not use 
the term “church” as synonymous with “de- 
nomination.” We referred not to the Pres- 
byterian, Congregational and Methodist de- 
nominations, but to Presbyterian churches 
and Congregational churches and Methodist 
churches. These local churches we affirmed 
were churches of Christ and their members 
were members of the Church of Christ. 

Specifically, we affirmed that the South 
Congregational Church of Chicago is a church 
of Christ, that the First Methodist Church 
of Lexington, Ky., is a church of Christ, that 
the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh 
is a church of Christ, in the same sense that 
the Englewood Christian Church of Chicago 
is a church of Christ, that the Central Chris- 
tian Church of Lexington, Ky., is a church 
of Christ or that the East End Christian 
Church of Pittsburgh is a church of Christ. 
And we affirmed that the members of the 
first named list of churches belong to the 
Church of Christ in the same sense that the 
members of the last named list of churches 
belong to the Church of Christ. 

In the light of this explanatory word we 
are constrained to re-aflirm that Mr. Lord en- 
dorses our affirmations. But rather than 
speak »n his behalf we prefer to have him 
speak again for himself. Mr. Lord is pastor 
of a church of Christ at Milton, Oregon. In 
that community is a Methodist church and a 
Presbyterian church. Does not Mr. Lord be- 
lieve that these churches are churches of 
Christ? 

Our readers will be much interested in 
his response to this question, and we shall be 
glad to put at his disposal whatever space his 
answer may require—THeE Eprrors.] 


es 
Misinformed 

Dear Brother Morrison: As I am not a 
subscriber to The Christian Century and have 
not seen a copy for more than a year, | 
was very much surprised, yesterday, when a 
brother minister informed me that you had 
included my name in the list of men who are 
supposed to indorse the reception of unim- 
mersed people into our churches. 

If you will refer to my letter of Septem- 
ber 25, 1911, (a copy of which I have), you 
will see that, in it, I told you I was unalter- 
ably opposed to the proposed policy, either at 
home or on the foreign field. 

I stand for liberty of opinion, but, from 
my viewpoint, the design and form of bap- 
tism are not matters of opinion. So far as 
the fundamental doctrines of our movement 
are concerned, I am, and always have been, 
an old line disciple. My protestations in the 
past, as they will be in the future, have been 
against extreme conservatism which seeks to 
bind human opinions upon the individual con- 
science. But I do not consider the fundamen- 
tals, pointed out by the Campbells and pro- 
claimed with such marvelous success by our 
people for a century, human opinion. Not be- 
ing a reader of The Century, I naturally con- 
cluded that it had an ambition to lead our 
people into broader fields of thought, but 
did not dream that it sought the destruction 
of our loyalty to the unqualified commands 
of the New Testament. 

I trust you will give this, my denial and 
explanation, a place in the columns of The 
Century. 

I have forwarded a denial to both the 
Evangelist and Standard. A preacher’s name 
is his greatest human asset, and he cannot 
afford to have it used in a way which misrep- 
resents him or against his will. 

Geo P. RUTLEDGE. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 27. 


[We cannot repress our surprise that Mr. 


- 


Rutledge would send a flat denial of our al- 
leged statement to other papers when he had 
never seen the statement himself! Had he 
not sought this publicity elsewhere we would 
have written him personally to say that his 
informant gave him an entirely erroneous im- 
pression of the connection in which we used 
his name. We would have accompanied our 
letter with a marked copy of The Christian 
Century that he might see that there was 
not the silghtest hint in our six affirmations 
about receiving unimmersed persons into our 
churches. His seeking publicity elsewhere 
compels us, however, to make public his let- 
ter. 

Our brother will not find The Christian 
Century differing, we are sure, from his view 
of the design and form of baptism. We hold 
with the Disciples of Christ on these points 
and presume that he does also. We, too, are 
“old line Disciples.” We also hold that “the 
fundamentals, pointed out by the Campbells, 
and proclaimed with such marvelous success 
by our people” are not matters of human 
opinion. As to a purpose to destroy any 
one’s “loyalty to the unqualified commands 
of the New Testament,” we would hold that 
such a purpose would render us unworthy 
not only of support of but of association with 
Christian people. 

The six affirmations for whose endorse- 
ment we appealed to Mr. Rutledge and some 
fifty other prominent Disciples are found re- 
peated elsewhere in this department. We 
are quite sure that when our esteemed Phil- 
adelphia brother reads them for himself he 
will find no substantial fault with them as an 
expression of the attitude of the Disciples. 
And he will feel, no doubt, that his name 
has been honored by association with a set of 
theses which affirms unambiguously the com 
plete Christian status of his brethren of other 
names.—THE EpITors.] 


Letters to the Editors 
Editors Christian Century: I greatly ap- 
preciate the many splendid articles in the 
various issues of The Christian Century. The 
paper is certainly filling a real place in re- 
ligious journalism. 


Century: I like the 
It is good, strong, 


Editors Christian 
spirit of The Century. 
spiritual food. You are attempting to settle 
a big question, but I doubt any one’s ability 
to do it. Wish you could. What you say 
ought to make men think. 





Editors Christian Century: I admire your 
wisdom in choosing Mrs. Harrison to edit 
your Woman’s page. 

[That is a point far above controversy, as 
every reader, man or woman, will agree.— 
THE Eprirors.] 


Editors The Christian Century: We think 
a great deal of The Century. Do not fear 


to proclaim the truth in a kindly spirit. 


Editors Christian Century: Have read your 
series of articles on “Baptism” in The Chris- 
tian Century. They are the best that I have 
ever read on that important subject. By all 
means publish there articles in book form. 
We must have them in permanent form. 


The Century is growing. I like its spirit. 
God bless you in your great work. 

Editors Christian Century: I must tell 
you something of my hearty appreciation of 
the splendid work you are doing in The Chris- 
tian Century. Your discussion with Z. T- 
Sweeney and what has followed as a result 
of it has been gratifying to me. In your clos- 
ing article of that discussion and the edi- 
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torial, The Blight of Legalism, you have led 
us at last to our fundamental differences. 
You made the issue clear and Mr. Sweeney 
has accepted it and seems willing to take the 
consequences. It now remains to be seen 
whether others will still attempt to remain 
on his premises and go with him to the 
inevitable conclusion, or whether they will 
seek new premises. But the issue is clearly 
before us, and it has come up to us in the 
discussion of a question which many Disciples 
have wanted to consider closed for all time, 
a subject too upon which the Disciples have 
a most extraordinary conscience. This con- 
fusion of mind with respect to the Christian 
status of Presbyterians and others is the 
greatest obstacle in the way of the Disciples 
practicing their plea for Christian union. 
The way the issue has been raised has been 
a piece of generalship and service for which 
Iam truly grateful. It is indeed amusing to 
see some of the brethren attempting to avoid 
both horns of their dilemma by making 
haste to announce their general disagreement 
with The Christian Century! They may, 
probably will, choose to keep quiet rather than 
take either horn of the dilemma in which they 
find themselves, but you may rest assured 
that, meanwhile, there is more hard thinking 
being done on this proposition than some of 
us have done any single propo- 
sition in all our lives before. You have ren- 
dered us a great service and I am grateful. 


ever on 


A Suggested Revision 

Editors The Christian Century: I am not 
one of the “representative men” referred to, 
but only a servant of the Lord. I have read 
the controversy very carefully. I am inclined 
to believe you were unfortunate in the ex- 
pression of your “six affirmations.” You 
seem to contradict yourself and at least 
opened the way to a rather humiliating dis- 
I may not be able to express myself 
more lucidly than you have. I do not pre- 
tend to be any great scholar. It svems that 
the attitude of the majority of the ministry 
is toward accepting the “spirit” rather than 
the “letter” of the religious neighbors you 
mention. I think your position and many 
is about as follows: 


cussion. 


others 


1. That the Disciples admit that the Pres- 
byterian, Methodist and Congregational 
churches are churches of Christ. 

2. That the Disciples admit that the mem- 
bers of these churches are members of the 
Church of Christ. 

3. That the Disciples know of no other 
way of admission into the Church of Christ 
except by baptism into Christ. 

4. That the Disciples admit that those 
members of these churches who have not been 
immersed are members ‘in spirit’ notwith- 
standing théir baptism—‘irregular, defective 
and objectionable as to the manner of admin- 
istration.” 

5. That the Disciples believe that baptism 
is not a physical act only. 

6. ‘That the Disciples believe that immer- 
sion only of a believer should be practiced 
in the administration of baptism as a loving 
obedience to Christ. 

This may still be open to criticism, but it 
Seems to me to be free of many points of con- 
The word ‘admit’ being substituted 
for the more decisive term ‘believe’ in 1, 2, and 
4, and the word ‘Christ’ for ‘it,’ in the 3rd, 


troversy. 


agrees with the common idea “down state” 
at least. 
The statement of the fourth affirmation 


a8 you put it, makes valid a practice that is 
excluded by the sixth, but as I have worded 
it the validity of a practice which you term 
as “irregular, defective and objectionable as 
to the manner of its administration” is not 
admitted. 
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The addition of the little word “only 
makes the fifth affirmation agree with all 
the teachers from Campbell down. 

The omission of the last phrase “and as a 
means to Christian union,” is desirable to me 
as I see no reason for this in the scripture. 
Baptism in connection with proper antece- 
dents was “for the remission of sins.” I 
also think that the word “obedience” is better 
than “testimonial.” 

Now if you do not throw this away before 
you read it I suppose that you will after. 
That is all right. I do not expect anything 
more than the satisfaction I have already had 
in the expression of my convictions. 

Casey, Ill. J. A. CLEMENS, 


[The same care and conciseness which char- 
acterize the above communication should 
characterize also our comment. The reader 
is referred to the six affirmations which ap- 
pear elsewhere in this department. 

1, 2 and 4. A people pleading for Chris- 
tian union must not reluctantly admit, they 
must profoundly believe and joyfully pro- 
claim that those to whom their plea is ad- 
dressed are members of the Church of Christ. 

3. There can be no objection to the moditfi- 
cation of number 3 as Mr. Clemens proposes. 
But it changes nothing. To be baptized into 





Six Affirmations 


I. The Disciples believe that Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Congregationalist 
churches are churches of Christ. 

II. The Disciples believe that the mem- 
bers of these churches are members of 
the Church of Christ. 

III. The Disciples know of no other 
way of admission into the Church of 
Christ except by being baptized into it. 

IV. The Disciples believe that bap- 
tism as administered by these churches, 
—irregular, defective and objectionable 
as they regard the manner of its admin- 
istration—does actually induct men into 
the Church of Christ, and is therefore 
valid. 

V. Disciples do not believe that bap- 
tism is a physical act. 

VI. Disciples believe that immersion 
only should be practiced in the adminis- 
tration of baptism as a loving testimon- 
ial to Christ and a means to Christian 
unity. 











Christ, into the Church, into one body, all 
mean the same thing. There is but one bap- 
tism. 

4. The New Testament knows nothing of 
membership “in spirit” as opposed to some 
other kind of membership. Presbyterians are 
in Christ or out of him, in the body of Christ 
or out of it, members of the Church of Christ 
or not members, baptized or not baptized. 
Disciples may not grudgingly devise for them 
an extra-New Testament status. The Book 
gives’ us no such authority. Mr. Clemens’ 
article gives evidence of his having studied 
the six affirmations very pains-takingly, but 
he has overlooked one important point. Af- 
firmation 4 does not validate what affirmation 
6 excludes. Affirmation 4 validates the bap- 
tism of the members of these churches, con- 
demning the manner by which it was ad- 
ministered. Affirmation 6 states the only 
manner of administering baptism acceptable 
to Disciples, and gives two reasons for it. 

5. To say that baptism is not a physical 
act only, is to imply that it is a physical act 
mainly. This The Christian Century denies, 
and the best writing among present-day Dis- 
ciples denies. While baptism cannot be per- 
formed without a physical act—no social act 
ean be performed without some physical act 
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—the essential thing in baptism is the social 
act of incorporating the penitent believer 
into the living organism of the body 
of Christ, which is the Church. This is not 
a physical, but a social, a spiritual, act. 

6. The sixth affirmation was not worded 
with the purpose of exhausting all the rea- 
sons held by all Disciples for the practice of 
immersion. It does not include all the rea- 
sons held by The Christian Century itself. It 
simply undertook to state an adequate mini- 
mum of reason for this practice. We say “a 
means to Christian unity” because both the 
New Testament and historic Disciple teach 


ing support that position. We say “testi- 
monial” rather than “obedience” to Christ, 


because not all Disciples believe that Christ 
commanded’ immersion. The Christian Cen- 
tury does not believe that he commanded im- 
mersion. He commanded baptism. If Chris- 
tian union waits until the Christian world is 
convinced that Christ commanded immersion, 
it will never come. There is sufficient ground 
for the practice of immersion only in the two 
considerations suggested in our affirmation. 
It is our observation that the tender appeal 
to follow Jesus into the water for the joy and 
satisfaction of honoring him in the beautiful 
physical sign as well in the essential 
spiritual act persuades more people to be im- 
mersed than does all the dogmatic argument 
of the theologians.—Tue Eprrors. } 


as 


Wallace Tharp States His View 
of the Disciples’ Position 


[The interpolations in brackets throughout 
this article are editorial comments. ] 

Editors Christian Century: I thank you 
for making public my protest against your 
I accept your 
man’s 


unauthorized use of my name. 
apology. You must not conclude a 
position is in error simply because you are 
“astonished” at his position. If the meas- 
ure of astonishment is a proof of the truth 
or falsity of a proposition, I challenge you 
to greater astonishment than has possessed 
me as I have had read your now famous Six 
Affirmations and some of your other dicta. 

I am concerned, and solicitous, to have 
my position on your “six affirmations” known 
to you and your readers, and herein set it 
forth in the hope that some good may be 
Permit me to repeat them, 
seriatim, numbering them as you do, and to 
make my statement following each: 

1. “The Disciples believe that 
terian, Methodist, and Congregationalist 
churches are churches of Christ.” 

I believe, tenderly and lovingly, that they 
are Christian churches—Christians in all the 
content of this beautiful and significant ad- 
jective—but that they are churches of Christ, 
in the full New Testament sense, I deny. 
The very logic of my relation to the great 
movement of the Restoration impels this 
position and conclusion, and any other posi- 
tion would be absurd and stultifying. If 
these churches are all they should be why 
try to have them become anything else? 


accomplished. 


Presby- 


[This is a new distinction which the Dis- 
ciples have not been accustomed to make. 
We would be interested in hearing whether 
there are others who regard the Church of 
Christ as something other than the Christian 
Church. ] 

2. “The Disciples believe that the ‘'mem- 
bers of these churches are members of the 
Church of Christ.” 

I believe that the members of these church- 
es are Christians; but I do not believe it be- 
cause of the reasons you assign. You relate 
their vital and saved connection with the 
“body of Christ,” through their church-mem- 
bership, which cannot be true, else the whole 
teaching of the New Testament is mislead- 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman's welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. She should be addressed di- 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 








Rudyard Kipling’s Idea of 
Women 

Rudyard Kinpling’s poem, on “The Female 
of the Species,” is very much in evidence just 
now. The following sane comment on it 
from The Woman’s Journal is commended to 
our readers. Mr. Kipling is not over-com- 
plimentary to women in this poetical dia- 
tribe; but losers have a privilege to grumble, 
and the anti-suffrage cause has become 80 
clearly a losing cause that women can afford 
to smile indulgently over such outbursts. 

The burden of Mr. Kipling’s verse is that 
“the female of the species is more deadly 
than the male.” 

In proof of this he asserts that if a peasant 
of the Himalayas unexpectedly meets a bear, 
“he shouts to scare the monster,” and if the 
bear is a male he “will often turn aside;” 
but the she-bear, when thus assailed with 
shouts, promptly attacks the person who has 
tried to frighten her. The shouts of cheap 
politicians often scare voters from the right 
path; and if women should prove less open to 
influence hy clamor, it ought to make them 
a valuable addition to the electorate. 

Natural History Open to Doubt. 

Mr. Kipling adds that the female cobra is 
less apt than the male, to glide quietly 
away when somebody is coming; and, finally, 
that when the American Indians put the 
Jesuit missionaries to the torture, the women 
were the worst tormentors. From this he 
draws the conclusion that “females” are in- 
capable of feeing pity. But the Indian men 
approved of all that their women did. The 
women showed no more cruelty, only more in- 
genuity. In our modern times, when the 
problem is to prevent suffering, not to in- 
flict it, the women continue to show greater 
keeness in appreciating what causes pain, and 
they put forth greater ingenuity in trying to 
relieve it. In the charities and philan- 
thropies the bulk of the workers are women. 

Mr. Kipling’s natural history is open to 
some doubt. We do not know much about 
cobras or Himalayan bears; but among the 
animals of which we have daily experience, 
we do not find the female the more ferocious 
if a woman wants to cross a pasture where a 
horned beast is grazing, she can usually do so 
with safety if the creature is a cow, but not 
if it is a bull. The farmer’s wife can harness 
and drive the average mare, but she would 
not try it with a stallion. If you go among 
a flock of sheep, you may get a butting from 
the ram, but never from the ewes. With 
most creatures, the male is distinctly more 
pugnacious and dangerous than the female, 
except when the female is defending her 
young. 

Man and Compromise. 

Mr. Kipling lays stress upon the supposed 
inability of women to compromise: 

“Man propounds negotiations, man accepts 
the compromise.” 

Some men can compromise; others are like 
Tom Brown at Rugby, the typical British 
schoolboy, of whom a friend declared that he 
knew only one sort of compromise: “It’s every- 
thing that he wants and nothing that you 
In modern politics there is often 
too much compromise with the forces of sin 
and greed. 

If women are intractable about compromis- 
ing where a real principle is at stake, this is 
an argument for equal suffrage. Our political 
life could stand a somewhat larger infusion 


want!” 


of unbending conscience. 
Mr. Kipling says: 


“But the Woman that God gave him, every 
fibre of her frame 

Proves her launched for one sole issue, armed 
and engined for the same, 

“She who faces death by torture for each life 
beneath her breast 

May not deal in doubt or pity—must not 
swerve for fact or jest. 

These be purely male diversions—not in these 
her honor dwells— 

She, the Other Law we live by, is that Law 
and nothing else! 


“She can bring no more to living than the 
powers that make her great 

As the Mother of the Infant and the Mistress 
of the Mate; 

And when Babe and Man are lacking and she 
strides unclaimed to claim 

Her rigit as femme (and baron), her equip- 
ment is the same. 


“She is wedded to convictions—in default of 
grosser ties; 

Her contentions are her children, Heaven help 
him who denies! 

He will meet no cool discussion, but the in- 
stant, white-hot, wild 

Wakened female of the species warring as for 
spouse and child. 


“Unprovoked and awful charges—even so the 
she-bear fights; 

Speech that drips, corrodes and poisons—even 
so the cobra bites. 


* o * * * * * 


“So it comes that Man, the coward, when he 
gathers to confer 

With his fellow-braves in council, does not 
have a place for her 

Where, at war with Life and Conscience, he 
uplifts his erring hands 

To some God of Abstract Justice—which no 
woman understands. 


“And Man knows it! Knows, moreover, that 
the Woman that God gave him 

Must command but may not govern; shall en- 
thrall but not enslave him. 

And She knows, because She warns him and 
Her instincts never fail, 

That the female of Her species is more deadly 
than the male!” 


Here is a whole mass of misconceptions. It 
is a pet delusion of Kipling’s that women 
are created for the sole purpose of mother- 
hood. Some years ago, in a book for school 
boys, he asserted that a boy is by nature 
shyer than a girl, because she is creatéd for 
one purpose only, but the boy for several. 
The Woman’s Journal pointed out at the time 
that this was a plain error. Women are 
created for motherhood, of course; but they 
are also equipped by nature for doing many 
other things. 

Women’s Vocations. 

Jenny Lind was created to sing, Rachel and 
Modjeska and Bernhardt to act, Mrs. Booth to 
preach, Madame Curie to discover new facts 
in chemistry, Florence Nithingale and Clara 
Barton to organize hospitals. A number of 
women have given as clear proof that they 
were created to write as Mr. Kipling himself 
—some of them even more so. A multitude 
of women have shown that they are amply 
equipped by nature to manage institutions 


and charities, to carry on businesses, large 
and small; to be teachers, artists, physicians 
and surgeons, nurses, probation officers, police 
matrons. 

It is not only “when Babe and Man are 
lacking” that women embrace convictions and 
causes. Elizabeth Cady Stanton had seven 
children; so had Harriet Beecher Stowe. The 
federated clubs have developed a host of 
women—most of them mothers of families— 
who are doing incalculable good in promoting 
education, combatting dirt and disease, send- 
ing out traveling libraries, working for pure 
food, and advancing the public wellfare in a 
score of ways. 

Woman's Pity. 

But, even if women existed solely for moth- 
erhood, it is not easy to see why, in order to 
be successful mothers, they must be “deadlier 
than the male.” Since a woman “faces death 
by torture” whenever she bears a child, she 
must not be given to self-pity; but it does 
not follow that she must be devoid of pity for 
others. If she were, she would wring the 
baby’s neck the first time it kept her awake 
by crying at night. Generations of nursing 
and caring for helpless children have devel- 
oped the pitiful and tender-hearted side of 
human nature in women till it is now much 
more marked in them than in the opposite 
sex. When Kipling speaks of pity as a “pure- 
ly male diversion,” one is inclined to laugh. 

Why must a mother be unable to “swerve 
before a fact?” If she is crossing the road 
with her baby in her arms, and sees an auto- 
mobile bearing down upon them, she must 
swerve, or she and the baby will both be 
killed. She does swerve—and quickly. The 
person who really refuses to swerve before a 
fact is the obstinate theorist of either sex— 
like Mr. Kipling himself, who goes to irrele- 
vant reptiles and savages to prove the su- 
perior deadliness of the civilized modern wom- 
an, and shuts his eyes to the statistics of 
murder. Why are a score of murderers less 
deadly than one murderess? 

Woman as Counsellor. 

If Mr. Kipling had the privilege of talk- 
ing with Jane Addams, and if he denied some 
principle that she thinks important, does any- 
one seriously suppose that he would “meet no 
cool discussion,” but would find her instantly 
“white-hot and wild?” The women who ac- 
complish things are not those who fly into a 
rage at the first word of contradiction, but 
those who use patience and tact, who can 
allow for the other person’s point of view, 
and who will compromise on non-essentials for 
the sake of securing essentials. The wild and 
white-hot woman is a poor counsellor as 4 
wife, and brings up her children on an alter- 
nation of angry slappings and _ passionate 
caresses. If the average woman were the 
furious, merciless and irrational creature that 
Mr. Kipling pictures her, she would, indeed, 
be unfit to vote, but she would be equally 
unfit to bring up a family. 

Her Sense of Justice. 

In past years there was considerable plaus- 
ibility in the statement that women had leas 
sense of justice than men. The school to 
learn justice is said to be intercourse with 
one’s equals. One of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ 
characters says that women’s eyelids would 
long ago have been worn off through con- 
stant looking up to men, if the balance had 
not been in some degree restored by their hav- 
ing to look down to children. © In those days, 


if women were twitted witn lack .of justice, 
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we could answer that it was not reasonable 
to expect them to play fair till they had 
had a chance to learn the rules of the game. 
Now they are getting a chance, in the many 
women’s societies; and it is cheering to see 
how fast they are learning toleration and 


“team play.” 
Woman’s Growth in Capacity. 

If women were constitutionally unable to 
be just, it would be the most serious gap yet 
discovered in their natural equipment for 
their traditional work as mcther and house- 
mistress; for rowhere is justice more neces- 
sarv than in dealing with children and ser- 
vants. But there is no such constitutional 
incapacity. Women are learning to be more 
just, day by day. And meanwhile are our 
brothers im a position to throw stones? How 
much regard for either justice or pity is 
there in competitive business? How much 
less in those lines of business where compe- 
tition has given place to monopoly? 

The publishers of Mr. Edward W. Bok’s 
magazine, in advertising this poem of Kip- 
ling’s as an attraction, boast that “it is like 
a lash across a ” If any one 
started out to convince women that they are 
unfit to vote by lashing them across the face 
with a real whip, we should have no fear 
of his making converts by such means, Tell 
women that they ought not to vote because 
they are too refined and angelic, and some 
silly women will be flattered; tell them that 
they ought not to vote because they are too 
ferocious and deadly, and they will either 


woman’s face. 


laugh or join the Suffrage Association. 
Every such attack on women by an anti-suf 
fragist gives fresh impetus to the cause. 
The poem need not worry the friends of 


suffrage; but it may well make the friends 
of Mr. Kipling feel unnappy. 
Mr. Kipling as Counsellor. 

Mr. Kipling lately published a passionate 
appeal to Canada against reciprocity with the 
United States. By accepting reciprocity in 
trade, he declared, Canada would be “selling 
her soul;” and he intimated that it might 
result in her approximating to American 
standards in murder—the proportion of mur- 
ders to the population in the United States 
and Canada being as 150 to 3. The fact 18 
that Mr. Kipling is himself the sort of per- 
grows “white-hot and wild” when 
his national or sex prejudices are touched; 
and it is truly comic to see uim reproach- 
ing women on the same score. 


son who 


Mr. Tharp’s Position 
(Continued from page 15.) 
ing and false. 
[The words: “You relate their vital and 
saved connection with the ‘body of Christ’ 


through their church membership,” have no 
meaning to The Christian Century. To be 


saved, to be part of the body of Christ, to be 
a member of Christ’s church, all mean the 
same thing, in our view, as they have always 
to the Disciples of Christ also.] 

My position is that they are members of 
the great, spiritual “body of Christ” because 
they have believed in the Lord, Jesus Christ 
and have accepted him as their Saviour, after 
the manner they believe to be his sovereign 
will, and are trying to exponent the life that 
he requires. 

[This is precisely our own position.] 

Those who have not done this, and have 
presumptuously substituted something else 
for his requirement, I do not regard as mem- 
bers of the spiritual “body of Christ.” 

[Nor do we.] 

3. “The Disciples know of no other way 
of admission into the Church of Christ ex- 
cept by being baptized into it.” 

It seems to me that one as discriminating 
as you usually are, should have detected the 
fallacy and falsity of this position. If you 
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had said: The Disciples know of no othe1 
regular and authorized way of admission into 
the spiritual “body of Christ,” your position 
would not have been disputed. 

There is only one regular and authorized 
way of admission into the human family; but 
Cesar was not admitted that way, and hun- 
dreds of others, every year, become parts of 
the human family without being admitted in 
the regular way. The irregularity of the 
manner of the admission of these did not de- 
humanize them, nor rob them of the honors, 
emoluments and rewards that are possible to 
individuals of the race; nor will the irregu- 
larity of the admission of the denominational 
brethren unchristianize and rob them. No, 
they are children of God, not because they 
are members of the churches they are identi- 
fied with, but because they passed through 
the whoie process of spiritual gestation, and 
missed it only in the parturition. 


[This is brand-new doctrine to Disciples 
and, we think, to the New Testament. Where 
is Mr. Tharp’s authority either in Disciples’ 
literature or in the New Testament for as- 
serting that one can be a member of the 
Church of Christ in a way that Christ has 
not authorized? We will have to leave our 
correspondent to the tender mercies of Dr. 
Sweeney who, speaking for the Disciples, 
agrees with The Christian Century in af- 
firmation 3.] 


4. “The Disciples believe that baptism as 
administered by these churches—irregular, 


defective and objectionable as they regard the 
manner of its administration—does actually 
induct men into the Church of Christ, and 
is therefore valid.” 

lt would be difficult for you to put into an 
equal number of words a proposition that is 
further from the “best Disciple conviction of 
to-day.” You admit that those who practice 
“sprinkling” and “pouring” obey not the form 
of the act that Jesus required, and yet they 
obey the act. And by the marvellous move- 
ments of a modern mind you are at perfect 
east in describing their substitute for his re- 
quirement as “irregular,” “defective,” “ab- 
and at the same time “valid.” 
We do not 


jectionable,” 

[Mr. Tharp is in error here. 
describe the substitute as valid.] 

The “best Disciple conviction of to-day” is 
not going to get itself into any such absurd 
and ludicrous attitude as that. If it were 
true that “sprinkling” and “pouring” did 
“actually induct men into the Church of 
Christ,” your “therefore” might be accepted; 
but it is far from the truth. They enjoy 
their sacred relation to God, not because of 
their “sprinkling” and “pouring,” but in 
spite of it. 

[Mr. Tharp is in error here again. We do 
not affirm that sprinkling or pouring—or im- 
mersion—does “actually induct men into the 
Church of Christ.” To our mind this is a 
monstrous idea.} 


If the great All-Father could not see into 
the hearts of men, and did not know that 
intent or purpose gives value and significance 
to actions, there would be scant hope for 
those who obey not the ordinance of baptism 
in its very form and spirit. The absolutism 
of the law is not of my making. Paul him- 
self declared: “If I, or angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel than that I have de- 
clared unto you, let him be accursed.” 


5. “The Disciples do not believe that bap- 
tism is a physical act.” 

You could have said just as truly that 
Disciples do not believe that baptism is a 
spiritual act. Why? Simply because neither 
statement declares fully the faith of the Dis- 
ciples in this matter. 

Disciples believe that baptism is a physical 
act plus. Disciples believe that baptism is a 
spiritual act plus. When Jesus said: “Go 
teach all nations, baptizing them,” etc., he 
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imposed on teachers the duty of baptizing 
those who accepted what they taught. The 
only baptism those teachers were required 
to perform was physical. The teacher’s whole 
duty was performed when he had properly 
taught his pupil and had immersed him in 
water after the form of Jesus’ requirement. 
If the one upon whom the holy ordinance 
came did not grasp its full significance, or 
yielded to it from sinister or ulterior motives, 
the teacher performed the act of baptism, but 
the pupil was not baptized. 

If you will get to see this, and will stop 
this effort to etherealize baptism into a 
something utterly indefinable and intangible, 
but a something that will transpire whether 
one is “sprinkled,” “poured” or “immersed,” 
you will do yourself and the cause you love 
a valuable service; and furthermore, you will 
then be coming into the lofty continent of 
the best Disciple conviction of to-day. 

[The Christian Century believes that when 
Jesus commanded the teachers of his religion 
to baptize their disciples he meant something 
far more significant than to immerse them in 
water. And if such a teacher did nothing 
more than to immerse such an instructed dis- 
ciple in water both himself and his pupil fell 
far short of obedience to Christ’s command. 
What this essential baptismal act was we 
have described in a response to W. F. Rich- 
ardson’s inquiry in The Christian Century 
of Feb. 22.] 

6. “The Disciples believe that immersion 
only should be practiced in the administra- 
tion of baptism, as a loving testimonial to 
Christ, and as a means to Christian unity.” 

In this affirmation you are more amazing, 
and wider from the truth, than in any 
other of your positions. Think of it! “Dis- 
ciples believe that immersion only should be 
practiced in administering baptism!” Bap- 
tism is a thing, without form and almost 
void, intangible, undefinable, and may be val- 
idly administered by “sprinkling,” “pouring” 
or “immersion,” but Disciples are not con- 
cerned about the validity of it, they insist 
only that it be administered by immersion! 


are 


[Our correspondent and readers are re- 
ferred to the sixth paragraph of our com- 
ment on J. A. Clemens’ communication else- 
where in this department.] 

No, the position of the Disciples of Christ 
is that baptism is the immersion of a peni- 
tent believer in water, into the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and that noth- 
ing else is. Nor do they practice it as a 
loving testimonial to Christ, and as a means 
to Christian unity.” They practice it in lov- 
ing obedience to Jesus, and “for the remis- 
sion of sins.” They agree that it is a loving 
testimonial to Christ, and is a means to 
Christian unity; but they prefer to state its 
purpose in New Testament terms. 

N. S. Pittsburg, Pa. Wattace THARP. 


Do Not Desist! 


Editors Christian Century: I have been 
much interested m the recent discussion in 
The Century. I beg of you not to desist be- 
cause they say you are “divisive.” The truth 
has ever been divisive from falsehood and 
error. Whatever may true as to the 
preachers you have “named,” I feel sure that 
the masses of intelligent laymen are with 
you. You can without fear “name” the whole 
lot of us. What a spectacle we present m 
the light of much of this contention in our 
assumed advocacy of Christian Union, , The 
illiberality and narrowness of some of your 
critics is shocking. If that spirit is the end 
and fruit of our “plea” then it certainly 
wasn’t worth while. You must not desist. 
The very stones would ery out if you held 
your peace. You are making the best church 
paper among “us.” Open wide the throttle 
and let her go. Respectfully, 

Adel, Iowa. JouN B. WuiIrTe. 
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The meeting at Newman closed with twen- 


ty-five additions. 


M. O. Dutcher has been called to the pas- 
torate at Bellflower. 


B. L. Wray is assisting James J. Bell in 


a meeting at Rutland. 


J. Newton Cloe has closed a meeting at Mt. 
Pulaski with twelve additions. 


J. H. Smart of Decatur will give half time 
to Smyser church, Moulton County. 


Evangelist C. L. Organ is holding a meet- 


ing for the congregation at Rock Falls. 


B. F. Pearce is leaving Springfield to ac- 


cept the pastorate in Ranchester, Wyoming. 


E. T. Cornelius has accepted a call to the 
Mission Church, Freeport. He will close his 
work at Augusta April 1. 


Rock Island church, where E. T. McFarland 
ministers, recently received four new mem- 
bers by profession of faith. 


The church at West Salem, of which G. W. 
Ford is pastor, expects soon to begin the 


erection of a new building. 


Aetna meeting, conducted by Major Griffith, 
closed Feb. 16, with ten additions, eight of 
whom were on profession of faith. 


Findlay church is ministered to by Miss 
S. E. Olive, who has recently been ordained. 
The ordination services were conducted by H. 


H. Peters of Eureka. 


At last report of the meeting being held 
by Hattress H. Shick and wife at Louisville, 
there had been twenty-four additions. The 
interest seems to be at top-notch. 


E. A. Gilliland is engaged in a meeting at 
Washington. This meeting follows the one 
held for the church at Leroy, which resulted 


in twenty-six additions. 


The annual meeting of First Church, Deea- 
tur, ministered to by E. M. Smith, showed a 
very prosperous year’s work. During the past 
month, there have been seventeen additions. 


Evangelist Stout and son have begun their 
meeting at Bridgeport, where George W. 
Schroeder is pastor. Great interest is already 
being shown. There have been ten additions. 

At last report, there have been fifteen addi- 
tions in the meeting at Breckenridge, ten 
of whom were on profession of faith. It is 
probable the church will soon be re-organized, 


Miss Lura V. Thompson, C. W. B. M. or- 
ganizer, made one of the addresses at the 
annual praise meeting of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Presbyterian church 
at Mt. Sterling on Wednesday, Feb. 28. 


Evangelist Lew D. Hill of Decatur is con- 
ducting a revival for the church at Tallula, 
of which C. E. French is pastor. The music 


is under the management of Clinton B. 
Knowles. The attendance is good and much 
interest is being manifested. 


Beardstown congregation, of which G. W. 
Morton is pastor, is offering a “Life Work 
Series” on Sunday evenings. The interest 
in these meetings is so great that every avail- 
able space is used in accommodating those 


who attend. 


T. L. Cummins, pastor of Catlin church, 
recently participated in an exchange of pul- 
pits, going himself to the Presbyterian church. 
The pastor of the Presbyterian church 
preached for the Methodists, and the pastor 
of the Methodist church preached to Mr. Cum- 
mins’ congregation. 


The following are some of the mottoes which 
have made a real contribution to the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Rallies, being conduct- 
ed by E. W. Allen: 

“The true idea of a church is that of a 
society for making men like Christ, earth 
like Heaven, the kingdoms of this world the 
Kingdom of God.” 

“No man has money enough to purchase 
immunity from personal Christian service.” 

“A whole Christ for my salvation; 
whole Bible for my staff; 
whole Church for my fellowship; 
whole World for my parish.” 


- 
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* Secretary’s Letter. 


The Pearl and Green Pond churches wish 
to co-operate to employ a preacher. Write T. 








J. Johnston, Pearl. 

C. B. Black preaches half time for New 
Canton, and will visit the Pleasant Hill 
church March 3, with a view of taking that 
work half time. 

J. D. Williams, Third district worker, is in 
a fine meeting with the old Breckenridge 
church in Hancock county, fifteen added at 
last report. He will probably re-organize 
the church and start them on the up-grade. 

Geo. W. Schroeder, Bridgeport, had a great 
day Feb. 18; ten additions, 165 at Sunday- 
school, with collection of $5.39, and Men’s 
Bible-class organized. J. E. Stout and son 
will assist him in a revival meeting begin- 
ning March 3. 

Ransom Brown of Le Roy closed a meet- 
ing at Putnam, with over twenty additions, 
assisting the minister, L. R. Thomas of Eu- 
reka. They have engaged Brother Brown for 
a tent meeting in August. Brother Thomas 
says: “Brother Brown is a great preacher 
and leader. Henceforth this will be a new 
church.” 


L. A. Chapman of Carmi reports that 
Leroy Shaw of Enfield is soon to enter the 
ministry—a young married man of good abil- 
ity. Our preachers should constantly be on 
the lookout for good ministerial material, and 
help them to take up the work. Carmi has 
a very large union men’s prayer-meeting, 
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from 150 to 200 every week, and the women 
are having equilly large meetings on Monday 
afternoons. This condition will’ probably re- 
sult in a great union revival meeting. 

Sheeler Campbell and wife of Girard have 
joined the Scoville Evangelistic company. 

Carlinville church has elected new officers 
and they are pushing for greater things. 

Fifth district evangelist, Chas. D. Hougham, 
will hold « meeting at Pana soon. 

C. J. Reynolds of Arrowsmith has accepted 
a call to Winchester to begin March 10. 

The Carthage church gave W. W. Denham 
a unanimous call to remain with them an- 
other year at an increase in salary. By be- 
quest of Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes the church 
comes into possession of a splendid nine-room 
house a block from the church. With some 
needed repairs it will be worth $4,000 and 
make a fine parsonage. The work there is 
difficult, and has had many discouragements, 
besides the loss of sixty-eight good members 
by removal, but they had a good meeting and 
are pulling steady. 

Milo W. Nethereutt of Onarga has accepted 
a call to Moweaqua to begin April Ist. The 
Fife Brothers will begin a meeting at Onarga 
March 12, and they are hoping for good re- 
sults. 

We understand that C. Wesley Johnson is 
soon to close his work at Lynnville. 

E. T. Cornelius of Augusta has been called 
to the work at Freeport. 

The church at Bridgeport has set apart 
and endorses James M. Allbright for the 
work of the ministry, and he is ready to be 
called into the active service. Write him or 
to the pastor, Geo. W. Schroeder. 

DeForrest Mullins of Springfield, R. D. 4, 
is open for engagement. 

Our office greatly needs to know every 
change of preachers, either closing their pres- 
ent work or beginning in a new field. A 
postal card would do it. We kindly urge 
clerks and preachers to attend to this prompt- 
ly and we thank you for the favor. We need 
to know. 

UL. Floyd Shaul has accepted Raymond full 
time with the privilege of holding a few meet- 
ings. Write him for a date. 

Some good men of other states have written 
us for locations, but we are loyal to our own 
boys first. Of course we need more men in 
Illinois, and good men are welcome. 

J. FRED JoNES, Field Secretary. 
W. D. DEwEESE, Office Sec’y.-Treasurer. 


Bloomington, II1. 








Chicago a. 





The quarterly meeting of the Chicago 
C. W. B. M. union will be held at Austin 
Church teday (Thursday). The main address 
will be given by Maud D. Ferris of Taylor- 
ville, Ill, who was the first donor to the 
building of the Missionary Training School at 
Indianapolis. 


The ministers have joined in union meet- 
ings the last two Mondays, one in the interest 
of the Anti-saloon League, and last Monday 
to hear Captain Hobson on Temperance. Next 
Monday the meeting will be merged with the 
American Missionary Parliament to be held 
at Jackson Boulevard Church. 


Professor Willett was the speaker at the 
Sunday Evening CTub in Orchestra Hall last 
Sunday evening. This is a Christian service. 
maintained in the heart of the city for stran- 
gers and non-attendants of churches. The 
great auditorium is usually crowded. The 
congregation overflowed upon the stage the 
evening of Dr. Willett’s address. He spoke 
on “The Man of Nazareth.” 
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Ind., where he is now in charge. 


Holmes and Curtis are assisting the pastor, 
Mr. Diggins, in a meeting at Colfax, Wash. 


A new lot, costing over $1,000 has been 
recently acquired by the church at Sidney, 
O.. where C. J. Sebastian ministers. 


Arthur Long, in a meeting at Elliott, IJa., 
has had nearly fifty additions. D. 8. Thomp- 
son is the pastor at Elliott. 

W. E. Pierce from Bellevue, Pa., to 
Cameron, W. Va., and will be succeeded by 
F. A. Bright, of Waynesburgh, Pa. 


goes 


At Minerva, O., J. W. Leonard has begun 
his ministry with a meeting. There were 
nearly eighty added the first week. 


In a meeting at Collinsville, Okla., Secre- 
tary Wickizer is in a good meeting. it. C. 


Leonard is pastor of the church. 


0. P. Spiegel is in a meeting with First 
Church, Selma, Ala. The meeting promises 


to be fruitful of good results in the highest 
degree. 

Mrs. Auna R. Atwater, national president 
of the C. W. B M., was the speaker at the 
morning service of Central Church,.New York 
City, February 25. 


M. E. Chatley, of Centerville, Ia., has had 
eight confessions of faith in the last two 
weeks. He is just entering on his second 


year with this church. 


W. M. Williams has resigned the pastorate 
at Belton, Tex., to become field agent for 
Texas Christian University, beginning his 
work March 1. 


C. C. Waite has accepted the pastorate 
at Paulding, O., where Claris Yeuell has teen 
laboring. Mr. Waite has been at Mount 


Rainer, Md. 


There were forty additions in a meeting 
at Overton, Neb., held by H. G. Knowles 
for the church for which E. M. Purdee min- 
isters. 


The Fulton, Mo., Church of which T. FE. 
Winter is pastor expects to dedicate their 
new $56,000 building on March 10. We ex- 
pect to have a full report of the occasion. 


W. H. Nation has resigned at White City, 
Kan., to accept the pastorate at Hartfort, 
Kan. He has been pastor at White City for 
about three years, and the church has pros- 
pered under his ministry. 

B. L. Kershner and wife, missionaries io 
the Philippines, have returned home for a 
furlough, and are spending some time with 
President F D. Kershner, of Texas Christian 
University, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


There were eighty-five additions in the 
four-weeks’ meeting held recently at Ponce. 
City, Okla., by J. B. Hunley. The pastor is 
D. L. and the work in fine con- 
dition. 


H. E. Wilhite and Edward McKinney are 
m a meeting with First Church, South Bend, 
Ind., F. A. Shaul is the leader of the chorus. 
The church has made plans for a large in- 
gathering. 


is 


Bond, 


Louis 8, Culp, chancellor, has secured an- 
other gift of $5,000 for the endowment fund 
of Christian University at Canton, Mo., which 
fund already amounts to $70,000. There will 
be several new buildings erected during the 
coming summer. 


~ 








Claris Yeuell has accepted a call to Detphi, 
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The churches of St. Joseph, Mo., greatly 
profited by the missionary rally at which Dr. 
A. L, Shelton of Tibet, Dr. Jaggard of Africa 
and A. McLean were the speakers. Many 
were present from the surrounding district 
and the occasion was one of unusual in- 
terest. 


S. D. Perkinson has resigned the pastorate 
at Taylor, Texas, to accept the work at Riv- 
erside, Calif. Mr. Perkinson has been in 
Texas for twenty years and has held some 
important pastorates. The Taylor church has 
called J. H. Hughes, of San Jose, Calif., for- 
merly pastor at Corsicana, Texas. 


H. F. Reed writes us from Norman, Okla., 
Of a successful short meeting he recently held 
at Pleasant Valley, Okla., with nine addi- 
tions. “Dad” Elliott recently held a short 
meeting in the chapel of the State Univer- 
sity, which brought some students into First 
Church on the following Sunday. 


We announced last week the illness of 
Paul Moore, who is in the hospital at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., with typhoid fever. The 
latest reports from him are that he is much 
better and, by the time this read, his 
friends hope that he will be in Eustis. The 
Christian Century wishes for our good friend 
a speedy retutn to health. 


is 


A. R. Liverett writes from Jefferson City, 
Mo., “Five young men by Confession Feb. 26. 
A husband and wife a week ago. This is a 
healthful evangelism. Our Christian En- 
deavor is on a betterment campaign to in- 
crease the membership to 100 and the outlook 
is most hopeful. Will take the offering for 
Foreign Missions next Sunday.” 


The Fullerton, Cal., Church, Bruce Brown, 
pastor, Sunday-school at 
Placentia, a new town, which is growing 
very rapidly. A large number of brick 
blocks are being erected. The school now 
has an attendance of seventy and it i 
thought will soon develop into a church, be- 
ing the first religious force in the town, 
which adjoins the beautiful orange groves of 
T. M. Dowling and C. C. Chapman. 


has organized a 


bs] 


The passing from labor to rest of the aged 
ex-president of Kentucky University, Charles 


Louis Loos, occurred at his home in Lex- 
ington, Ky., February 27. So rich a life, 


so full of good deeds and noble services, and 
so well-rounded a period of years makes it 
seem almost out of place to offer sympathy 
to anyone, for the noble career is a rich herit- 
age and the beatitudes of heaven apply 
doubly to those who mourn such a loss. 


In this day of federated women’s organi- 
zations for various purposes we do not re- 
call having seen any mention of any such 
federation as that which exists in Jackson 
County, Mo. It is the Federation of Women’s 
Bible Classes for the Christian Churches of 
Jackson county outside of Kansas City. 
May their good works be in proportion to the 
length of their corporate name. 


H. E. Stafford writes from Massillon, O.: 
Crayton S. Brooks gave an address on the 
“Cure for Corruption in Politics” before a 
large audience on Monday the llth. It was 
the occasion of an open meeting of the local 
Brotherhood. All the Brotherhoods and men’s 
classes of the city were invited. The Mayor, 
Ex-Mayor, Council-men, President of the 
Board of Trade and many prominent citizens 
were present. 


C. C. Wilson of Milwaukee delivered his 
lecture on “What’s Wrong with the World?” 
at the Evanston church and the Douglas Park 
church (Chicago) on recent evenings. Both 
churches found his lecture full of good things. 
The lecturer concerned himself with the big 
human problems of the age which he inter- 
preted in a new way. There was a pleasing 
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of the food 








delivery, an interesting style and ideas that 
commanded attention. Mr. Wilson lives in the 
midst a Socialist administration in Mil- 
waukee which adds interest to his ideas. 


of 


The evangelistic meeting at Little Rock, 
Ark,. where H. O. Breeden is preaching now, 
was turned into a temperance meeting after 
the services at a recent evening service to 
consider the three-mile petition which was 
up for appeal. When the day does come, a3 
it surely will, when the evils of liquor-sell- 
ing will be abolished, the historian will record 
that it was due to the persistent and faith- 
ful activity of the churches that the move 
ment finally reached its consummation. 


The preparations for the National Conven- 
tions next October are already under way. 
The Armory has been engaged for the meet- 
ings, which with its seating capacity of 
20,000 and ample halls and committee rooms, 
will make an adequate meeting place. The 
committee is headed by Linley G. Gordon, 
president; and George A. Jones, secre- 
tary, to whom all communications should be 
addressed, care of First Christian Church, 4th 
and Breckenridge Sts., Louisville, Ky. 


as 


H. H. Baker is expecting to accompany Dr. 
Shelton when the latter returns to Tibet and 
is giving his congregation in Central Avenue 
Church, Topeka, Kan., a series of lectures on 
the mission work around the world. The 
lectures are in the form of a journey around 
the world. The last one was on Tibet, the 
most remote of all fields and the one that will 
ever be sacred to Disciples on account of the 
heroic that have been undergone 
there by the Rijnharts and the other mission- 
aries that have wrought and suffered there. 


sacrifices 


Secretary I. N. MeCash with: C. M. Chilton 
and J. V. Baird have planned an itinerary for 
a series of parliaments on American Missions 
to begin on March 3. The itinerary is as 


follows: 

March 3, St. Joseph, Mo.; March 4, 
Omaha, Neb.; March 5, Des Moines, Ia.: 
March 6, Davenport, Ia.; March 7, Peoria, 
Ill.; March 8, Decatur, Ill; March 9, 
Bloomington, Ill.; March 10 and 11, 
Chicago, Ill; Mareh 12, Akron, Ohio; 
March 13, Columbus, O.; March 14, Colum- 
bus, Ind.; March 15, Louisville. Ky.; March 
16, Owensboro, Ky.; March 17, Evansville, 


Ind., and Madisonville, Ky. 


The Central Church of Christ at Warren, 
Qhio, is one of the oldest congregations in 
our brotherhood. Several years ago they eel- 
ebrated their one hundredth anniversary. 


In the early years.of its history. thie-was a 
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Baptist congregation, but in the beginning of 
our movement for adlistinctively New Testa- 
ment church, they discontinued the use of 
humar names and practices becoming thereby 
simply a church of Christ. A few years ago 
they established, and have since fostered 
the second church, which has now grown to 
be almost as large as its mother. Both these 
churches have a splendid missionary recor, 
and we should not be surprised but that 
their prosperity at home and their missionary 
spirit have a very intimate connection. 


P. H. Welshimer of Canton, O., where a 
new church of 2,500 seating capacity has 
just been completed, went to work to secure 
a new building when he found that the old 
one was proving inadequate. There were no 
funds at hand to build the new one with but 
there were 2.200 members of the church and 
eo he began to secure pledges at so much a 
day, ranging from one cent to ten cents, for 
the new church. When the canvass was 
made, the total amounted to $10,000 a year. 
Mr. Welshimer took the list of names to 
the bank and explained the matter to them 
and money was advanced by the bank to 
build the new. building, the cost of which 
was $75,000. 


Bernard Gruenstein, pastor of First Church, 
Selma, Ala., was for many years connected 
with the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that Mr. Gruenstein 
should be a believer in a liberal use of 
printer’s ink by the church. In a recent talk 
he declared that the Bible itself is a news- 
paper, two of its books being actually called 
“Chronicles,” a good old newspaper name. 
The word “gospel” itself means “good news” 
and the word “publish” occurs frequently 
in the Bible. One of the greatest kings in 
the Bible did not think it beneath his dignity 
to become the publisher of the Proverbs of 
Solomon and the preacher of Ecclesiasts 
was evidently acquainted ‘with the book 
business. Therefore the church should ad- 


vertise! 


In connection with the Christian Conser- 
vation Congress, to be held in New York 
City, April 19-24, a large attendance of our 
people is expected, and, through the kindness 
of P. F. Jerome, headquarters have been 
arranged in the Hotel York, located at 
Seventh avenue and Thirty-sixth street, with- 
in two minutes’ walk of the new Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad station and ten minutes’ walk 
from the Grand Central terminal, and one 
block from Broadway. The York Hotel is 
operated on the European plan, and attractive 
rooms may be had ranging from $1.50 to $2 
and up. Where two persons occupy the same 
room only $1 additional is charged. Reserva- 
tions should be made at once. 


E. N. Duty writes us from Charleroi, Pa.: 
Fight additions, six by baptisms, two by letter 
at regular services, since last report. A 
splendid reception was tendered to the new 
pastor and his wife Feb. 23rd. Over 200 
guests were present and an excellent program 
was rendered and addresses were made by 
members of the Charleroi Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. A Missionary Rally was held here 
Sunday evening, Feb. 25th, having with us 
Mrs. Virginia Erskine, a returned missionary 
from Japan and her three children, appearing 
in Japanese costumes. It was an inspiring 
service. This service was held to quicken 
our missionary conscience and prepare us 
for a large, liberal offering March Ist. 


F. N. Calvin proposes to his congregation 
in the Christian Monitor the following so- 
lution of the problem of the evening service: 
“How would it do to dismiss the regular 
evening preaching service, have one great 
rousing preaching service in connection with 
the Lord’s Supper in the morning, and give 
the afternoon and evehing to special work, 
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such as Christian Endeavor, teacher training, 
mission work, looking after the siek, visiting 
the absentees, etc., etc.? The pastor could 
be in the church office two hours every Sunday 
evening to talk with those who desire special 
conference on any ~'"‘ect relating to their 
salvation or work.” 


Mrs. H. B. Robison, of Canton, Mo., re- 
cently filled the pulpit where her husband 
preaches at Center, Mo. This news no longer 
strikes one as specially noteworthy, for we 
have become accustomed to the right of a 
woman to deliver any message that will be 
helpful and acceptable to the congregation, 


What is announced as a new record is 
the coming forward of 180 converts in a 
single day in the meetings now in progress 
in Muskogee, Okla., under the direction 2f 
the Scoville Evangelistic company. The 
Muskogee Times-Democrat in an editorial 
about the meeting, declared that it was a 
good index to the character of the town that 
the largest crowd of men ever assembled in 
the convention hall, was the one which came 
together to hear the preaching. Not even 
the prize fights or the wrestling matches or 
the political conventions were able to draw 
together so many men. 


Judging from the following quotation, from 
the Lima, (Ohio) Christian, the pastor of 
Lima church believes in missions: “During 
January quite a number of churches published 
in our leading papers an annual report of 
their work and their finances. One Ohio 
church reported all its financial obligations 
met, no building indebtedness, and more than 
one thousand dollars in its treasury. We 
took occasion to look up in our Year Book 
the Missionary rating of this congregation, 
and this is what we found. No offering to 
American Missions, no offering to Ohio Mis- 
sions, but a paltry offering of a little more 
than thirty dollars to the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society. As we see it, the name 
Christian is just about as appropriate to that 
church as the name Snowball is to a negro 
baby.” 


E. E. Elliott writes: The Christian Conser- 
vation Congress of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement will be held in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, April 19th to 24th. 
This will be to America what the Edinburg 
Conference was to England in May, 1910. 
The Brotherhood of the Disciples of Christ 
is a participating agency in the Men and Re- 
ligion Movement and we are hopeful of hav- 
ing a liberal representation among the three 
thousand delegates who will be seated at the 
Christian Conservation Congress. We urge 
that the societies and churches supporting 
our various workers be requested to send 
brethren to this Congress. It will mean much 
to the life of all our work in general. Those 
who are privileged to attend will be larger 
men in the future than they have been in 
the past, 


I. J. Cahill writes of the successful raising 
of the debt on the church at Bellville, O., 
which had closed its doors for two years and 
where the workers had become discouraged. 
Some months ago, however, a few of the 
members determined to see what they could 
do to revive the work and sent for the sec- 
retary to help them. Following the dedica- 
tion there was a meeting in which there were 
forty-four additions, including the mayor 
of the town. The work at South Akron, O., 
is prospering, also, though they have passed 
through some hard struggles. Another mat- 
ter of which Secretary Cahill writes in his 
interesting letter is the dedication of the 
church at Brilliant, O., of a building worth 
$2,400, at which occasion $1,500 was raised, 
more than enough to cancel all the debt. 
This is the ehurch where H. A. Pallister, 
who was loved bw all the community, was 
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pastor at the time of his death only a few 
weeks ago. 


There is an interesting prohibition contest 
in progress in Waukegan, Ill. The town is a 
manufacturing center with many foreign 
voters and there has never been any hope of 
securing the passage of a local prohibition 
law. But during a recent street carnival, the 
Catholic rector was scandalized because ob- 
jectionable features of the show were placed 
immediately in front of his church and he 
was not able to induce them to move nor 
could he persuade the authorities to make 
them getaway. The result was that the priest 
announced that he would fight the saloons 
and drive them out of the place and there 
have been several meetings with this end in 
view. All the Protestant churches have 
joined hands, with the Catholics in this fight 
and there is hope that it will be possible to 
secure a favorable vote on the matter. But 
whether it is done or not, the campaign will 
educate the people and hasten the solution 
of the problem. 


Disciples of Christ have decided to enter 
upon a general campaign in behalf of the 
Church College. It is apparent that either 
such college must be adequately supported 
by the whole Disciples brotherhood getting 
under and behind it, or else we must abandon 
the entire educational system to the state. 
The campaign is to be started next June, 
but final preparations are to be made for it 
at a conference to be held in Indianapolis in 
May. The thing Disciples and other Chris- 
tian bodies are up against is shown by the 
statement, made by a Disciple College pro- 
moter, that if the University of Illinois had 
to receive its income from an endowment 
that earned five per cent, it would require 
$60,000,000. In 1898 forty of the great pri- 
vate endowed schools, many of them church 
colleges, had 36,907 students. In ten years 
this number had increased to 55,532. During 
the same period forty of the great state 
schools increased their student body from 
34,653 to 70,017. Ten of the private en- 
dowed schools lost in attendance, and every 
one of the ten was a church college well 
known for its excellent work. Disciples have 
just made a general offering for college sup- 
port under Disciples control. Returns are 
not yet in, but it is realized on all sides 
that a more strenuous effort than we have 
ever made is demanded. 


Plans are making for the holding of a great 
exhibition in Chicago in the spring of 1913, 
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to set forth the missionary enterprise in ail 
its magnitude. The exhibition will be called 
“The World in Chicago,” and is the same, in 
general character, as that which was held 
jn Boston a year ago, and which will be held 
shortly in Cincinnati. The plans for Chicago 
are very extensive and ambitious. No less 
than 20,000 people will take part in the ex- 
ibition proper, and 15,000 more in the pag- 
eant in the Auditorium, making 35,000 in all 
who will be actively engaged in the work. it 
is expected that the attendance will reach a 
million. Plans are now in progress to reach 
each of the 1,100 churches in the city wttn 
an appeal for co-operation. One effect of the 
exhibition is that there is always a greatly 
inereased interest in missions both from the 
financial and the personal standpoint. Each 
of the 20,000 participants will undergo a 
course of instruction in missions, so that all 
may be properly informed on the subject with 
which they are to occupy themselves in the 
exhibition. There will certainly be grea: 
good result from such an enterprise. No other 
wav has been thought out that is so effective 
in ‘presenting to the entire community the 
facts of the missionary enterprise in a short 
space of time. The exhibition is self-sup- 
porting. It is interesting to learn that the 
idea originated in the mind of an English 
gentleman who had no notion of its growing 
into such proportions, but started in a small 
town in England with a collection of curios. 
The exhibition has already been held more 
than twenty times in as many cities. 


In connection with the Christian Conserva- 
tion Congress to be held in New York City, 
April 18-24, a large attendance of our people 
is expected and, through the kindness of P. 
F. Jerome, headquarters have been arranged 
in the Hotel York, located at 7th Avenue 
and 36th Street, within two minutes’ walk 
of the new Pennsylvania railroad station and 
ten minutes’ walk from the Grand Central 
Terminal, and one block from Broadway. 
The York Hotel is operated on the European 
plan and attractive rooms may be had, rang- 
ing from $1.75 to $2.00 and up. Where two 
persons occupy the same room, only $1 addi- 
tional is charged. Reservations should be 
made at once, as difficulty may be experi- 
enced, if delayed. 


Foreign Society News 


Herbert Smith, Lotumbe, Congo, Africa, 
has been elected president of the missionary 
bodies in the Congo. 


The missionaries in Africa feel that they 
have never been so much pressed for laborers 
as now. The work has grown rapidly. At 
Bolenge, for example, there is a membership 
of about 800 with ninety-nine evangelists in 
that field, and the steamer, “The Oregon,” is 
to be looked after. This is a heavy burden 
upon Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Hensey and Miss 
Eck. 


The station at Longa has 290 members and 
thirty-six evangelists; at Lotumbe there are 
250 members and fifty-two evangelists. The 
care of the churches and the direction of 
the evangelists is almost an overwhelming 
work. 


The Monieka station, the pride and joy of 
the hearts of the missionaries, is a source 
of much anxiety. Who shall occupy this im- 
portant place? There is now a membership 
of about 400, and they have 105 evangelists. 
The Bolenge workers are trying to direct 
this work as well as their own. 


Never in the splendid history of the work 
in the Congo has the harvest been riper, or 
the hearts of the people so receptive. But 
who is there to run the Oregon. Where are 


the three doctors they have been asking for? 
Who is to open Monieka? 


The missionaries 
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Vital and Timely Books 


We offer some of the most timely and vital books now ap- 
pearing. You need every one of this splendid list. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 
.By Edward Scribner Ames, Ph. D., 
author of “The Psychology of Religious Ex- 
perience.” 123 pages. Cloth, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

A book which lifts the problem of the 
nature and character of Christ out of the 
old-time dogmatism and places it in the 
light of the more empirical, human and 
meaningful thought of our own day. Dr. 
Ames treats the Unitarian-Trinitarian con- 
troversy with a freshness and illumination 
that in itself makes his work a distinct con- 
tribution to religious thought. The book is 
more than a treatise. It is a living word 
spoken to the hearts and souls of living 
people. 

Professor George A. Cue, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, says: 

“These sermons display a remarkable union of in- 
tellectual boldness and spiritual warmth. I know 
of nothing else in print that brings out quite so 
clearly the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Christian dog- 
mas of the functional and valuational point of view. 
Even readers who cannot accept Professor Ames’s 
position at all times must agree that such a book 
helps to clear the air, and to focus attention at 
the right point.” 


Or PERENNIAL INTEREST TO DISCIPLES. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS ADVOCATING 
CHRISTIAN UNION 
Edited by C. A. Young. 


This book is the classfe literary product 
of the Disciples’ first century of history. 
Thousands have been sold and the volume 
is enjoying a steady demand. It contains 
Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Ad- 
dress”; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on 
the Law”; Barton W. Stone’s “Last Will 
and Testament of the Springfield Presby- 
tery”; Isaac Errett’s “Our Position”; J. H. 
Garrison’s “The World’s Need of Our Plea.” 
Beautifully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

Z. T. Sweeney says: 

“I congratulate you on the happy thought of col- 
lecting and editing these documents. They ought 
to be in the home of every Disciple of Christ in 
the Land, and I believe they should have a large 
and increasing sale in years to come.” 


AN ILLUMINATING BIT OF AMERICAN CHURCH 
HIstTory. 


THE EARLY RELATION AND SEPARATION 
OF BAPTISTS AND DISCIPLES 
By Errett Gates, Ph. D. 

This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates 
has put into our hand the historie facts 
with a grace and charm that makes them 
read like a novel. In cloth, 75c. Paper bind- 
ing, 35c. 


“We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of this 
book, and could only wish that it might be read not 
only by our people all over the land, but scattered 
among the Baptists. It is a most meritorious and 
splendid contribution to our literature.”—The Chris- 
tian Worker. 

“The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might be 
regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical history 
and controversy almost the interest of a story. A 
valuable contribution to the history of the American 
churches.”—The Congregationalist. 


A FASCINATING RELIcIous Story. 


ALTAR STAIRS 
By Charles J. Scofield. 
An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


“A most excellent serial.”—J. H. Garrison. 

“An admirable story.”—J. J. Haley. : 

“& most forceful and healthful piece of reading.” 
—Z. T. Sweeney. 

“If one begins this book he will not put it down 
until the very satisfactory end is finished.”—Chris 
tian Observer. 

“A strong book and worthy of unqualified endorse- 
ment.”—Religious Telescope. 


BOOKS BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


BASIC TRUTHS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Cloth, 127 pages. Front cover stamped 
in gold, gilt top, illustrated, 75c; paper, 35c. 

A powerful and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attainment of 
|| the life of the spirit. Written in a charm- 
ing and scholarly style. 

“For me the finest chapter in the book is that 
on the Resurrection. This gets one back into the 
lives of the Apostles on that Resurrection morn. It 
is a historical study indeed. One hears the tread 
of conquering hosts and the beating of the wings of 
twelve legions of angels.”—P. C. Macfarlane. 

“The spirit of controversy is quite absent and yet 
it is sufficiently argumentative to indicate the posi- 
tive convictions of the author.”—C. C. Rowlison. 


: OUR PLEA FOR UNION AND THE 

| PRESENT CRISIS 

4 Cloth, 140 pages, gold stamped, postpaia 
| 50c. Written in the belief that the Disciples 
| 

| 


of Christ are passing through an important, 
and in many respects, transitional period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely estimated 
by us; that doors now open may be entered: that 
hopes only partially real now may come to fruition 
that these chapters are given their present form.” 


STUDIES IN THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL 
Cloth, $1.00. 

One of the volumes in the Constructive 
Series of handbooks. It is prepared for the 
use of classes in secondary schools and in 
the secondary division of the Sunday- 
schools. It presents the entire material of 
First Samuel with explanatory notes, ques- 
tions, and illustrations. It is used in a 
large number of Sunday-schools, in grades 
of the ages of eleven to fourteen. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE BOOKS 
Cloth, $1.25. 

An introduction to the literature of the 
New Testament. The book is a work of col- 
laboration with James M. Campbell, D. D:, 
a prominent Congregational minister, wha 
| supplies the interpretative material in con- 
j nection with each of the books of the New 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 


= 


Christ, and a brief statement of the most 
important teachings of the Master. It is 
based upon the entire material of the four 
Gospels arranged in chronological order. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

A handbook on this, the most important 
| theme of the Old Testament. It gives a 
‘ survey of the history of prophecy in Israel 
} from the beginning of the national life to 
| the close of the Maccabean age. It has 
| been widely used in institutions of educa- 
| tion and in Bible classes, and has passed 
through several editions. 


THE RULING QUALITY 
Board, 35 cents. . 
A small book of sixty pages dealing with 
faith as the conquering quality in human 
life. The theme is interwoven with com- 
ments upon the quest of the Holy Grail as 
illustrated in Mr, Abbey’s panels. 


Testament. A handbook widely used by 
| individual students and classes. 
| THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 
Cloth, 35 cents. 
| A small handbook prepared for classes 
desiring to study the outline of the life of 
| 
| 
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say “Have the brethren in the home land for- 
gotton Africat Have we built up by the 
grace of God and the gospel of Jesus Christ 
this work of which we are so proud only to 
see it go to pieces because there is no one 
to care for it?” 

D. O. Cunningham, writing from Harda, 
India, January 27, says, “The evangelists are 
much elated over the prospect of several bap- 
tisms in our outside villages soon. I be- 
lieve the one great need is simply holding on 
and pounding away. Plague has made its 
appearance in Harda at last. 
has been doing its deadly work in surround- 
In Jubbulpore there 


For months it 


ing towns and villages. 
are from ninety to one hundred deaths a day. 
We are hoping that it may not spread through 
the town.” 

David Rioch, writing from Mungeli, India, 
Jan. 16, says, “At this time of writing we 
are way out in a district covering territory 
we have never been over before. The people 
in some of the villages are rather afraid of 
us, but when we get acquainted listen to the 
story of the cross with great interest. Our 
lantern meetings at night are very largely 
attended. Mrs, Rioch has been able to re- 
lieve and comfort many women in the vil- 
lages who so much need this care. We shall 
be out all the month.” 

David Teachout, a consecrated and a rising 
young business man of Cleveland, Chio, has 
recently placed the Foreign Society under spe- 
cial obligations by valuable gratuitous serv- 
ice among business men. When our churches 
are filled with such devoted “laymen” we 
will soon Christianize the world for our Lord. 

“T feel sure we will reach our $600 this 
year.”—Claud J. Miller, Maryville, Mo. 

“Took pledges for the March Offering yes- 
terday in South Dallas Christian Church, 
amounting to an increase of ten times what 
was given last year and twice over our ap- 
portionment.”—E. C. Sharpe, Dallas, Tex. 

“We began our offering at Waveland last 
Sunday.”—Hally C. Burkhardt, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The receipts of the Foreign Society for the 
month of February, amount to over $14,000, 
which is more than twice as much as hag 
been received during that month for the past 
four years. Most of this amount is from 
regular receipts. We start in the March 
Offering with a gain of $7,500 over the re- 
ceipts of last year. Let us see to it that 
the gain during March surpasses anything we 
have ever experienced. 

Words of cheer concerning the March Offer- 
ing come from every quarter. Many churches 
seem determined to ao better than in the 
past. One church, for example, apportioned 
$600 would not have it, but say they will 
send $700. A large number of churches are 
striving to reach the thousand dollar mark. A 
host of churches are taking more interest. 
We can conquer the world if we will. The 
gospel has the same power it possessed when 
Paul preaclied it. That 
“sound2d out” by the churches. 


gospel must be 


The Associated Press Dispatch a few days 
ago contained the following: “Five thousand 
government students in the city of Canton, 
China, went to the temples and cut off the 
heads of all the gods in the temples and car- 
ried the headless gods through the streets 
erying ‘Our gods are dead!’ The citizens of 
the streets applauded.” Who can estimate 
the full measure of the wonderful Revolution 
in China.! 


E. W. Allen’s Resignation 

E. W. Allen has resigned as secretary of 
the Foreign Society to take effect March 10, 
when he begins as pastor of the Central 
Church, Decatur, I). 

Mr. Allen has rendered most helpful aid 
in the work of the society during the past 
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three years. He is a strong preacher, in- 
deed one of our very best. As an advocate of 
foreign missions in the churches and upon 
the platform of the conventions his addresses 
have been uniformly convincing and stirring. 
The services he has rendered in the mission- 
ary raflies and in the educational campaign 
have been exceptionally effective. 





Rev. E. W. Allen. 


He now turns to the pastorate again. The 
splendid church he goes to serve is certainly 
most fortunate. He is a spiritual leader of 
large and successful experience. And we 
would not forget also to extend our most sin 
cere congratulations to his bright and inter- 
esting little family to which he is so tenderly 
devoted and which has given him up so will- 
ingly for his long and strenuous campaigns. 

E. W. Allen is a growing man. He has not 
yet reached the full zenith of his splendid 
powers and influence in the Kingdom of God. 
His associates in the Foreign Society enter- 
tain for him only sentiments of the most cor- 
dial and affectionate appreciation and wish 
for him the largest possible measure of use- 
fulness and the fullest possession of the Di- 
F. M. RAtrns, 

S. J. Corey, 
Secretaries. 


vine favor. 


Benevolent Association News 


Plans for the new orphanage building in 
Dallas, Texas, are well under way. The new 
building will cost $30,000, and will accom- 
modate at least one hundred children. It is 
being designed for the especial needs of the 
work. While not a single dollar will be ex- 
pended unnecessarily, yet the plans provide 
for a modern building. The Lord is worthy 
of the best. 

On account of a misunderstanding some- 
where the contributions of the churches to the 
National Benevolent Association were not 
given place in the statistical report of the 
new Year Book. The Sunday-school offerings 
were reported, but it was not understood that 
this report was to include the offerings from 
the churches. The association will send its 
annual detailed report for 1911 free to any- 
one desiring it. 

While last year was the best financially in 
the history of the association, it was the 
hardest. The association made a very sub- 
stantial gain, but this gain was all in the 
annuitv funds. The annuity funds are not 
available for use until after the death of 
the annuitant. They are invested and the 
interest is used to pay the annuity. The 
amount collected for the bread-and-butter 
fund, which after all is the fund of vital 
importance to the association, was smaller 
last vear than usual. This, with the high 
price of living and a larger number than 
usual sent in by the churches for support, 
has made the burden unusually heavy. 

The churches are taking an increased in- 
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The Best 





The Uniform Sunday 
School lessons for | 
1912 are in The | 
| Life of Christ. You 
want the very best 
text for your young 
people’s and adult 
classes that can be 
found. Even though 
your school is | 
graded, up to the In- | 
termediatedepart- | 
ment, you may still 
find it desirable to 
follow the Uniform 
lessons for the older 
classes. This is sim- 
ply to remind you 
that there has never 
been offered to the 
Sunday School world 
a Life of Christ so 
practical, so usable, 
| so true to the best 
| scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up the | 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned as Dr. Loa 
E. Scott's LIFE OF | 
CHRIST in Fifty-two | 
Lessons. Itisanew | 
book. Asecond large | 
edition has just been 
issued to meet the | 
great demand. You | 
must have it in your | 
| school. Price 50c. - | 
| In quantities of 10 or | 
more, 40c each. | 
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The New Christian 
Century Co., 





700 E. 40th St. 
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terest in the care of their poor, and as a re- 
oi new families are arriving at thé Homes 
of the association almost every day. Only a 
few days since a widow with her children 
and a letter from the church at Lyons, Kan- 
sas, arrived at our St. Louis Home. The 
association exists to help the churches, but 
the churches must not forget that the asso- 
make brick without straw, 


ciation can not : 
ean not feed widows and orphans without 
money 


Everything depends upon the response of 
the Sunday-schools to the Easter call. Upon 
this offering the living expenses of the sev 
eral homes of the association depend. The 
offering ought not to fall a dollar below $30,- 

the Sunday-schools don’t 
offering, it becomes neces- 
sary to send for it, and the messengers must 
Economy and Christianity demand 
offering. J. H. Rosecrans has 

Send to the 
Ave., St. Louis, 
JAS. H. MOHORTER. 


000 this year. If 
volunteer a good 


be paid. 
a generous 
prepared a fine cantata. 
2955 N. Euclid 


is free. 


asso- 
ciation, for 


it. It 


Missouri State Work 


For the information and encouragement of 
our Missouri churches the following facts con 
State Mission work are given: 
the resignation of our corres- 
Donaldson, which 
4, he has con- 
and has done 


cerning our 

First, since 
ponding secretary, -_ a 
was presented to the board Jan. 
tinued in charge of the work, 
all he could to put it forward. He has served 
the board during February without salary, 
and as he began his duties as associate pas- 
tor at the Independence Blvd. Church, Kan- 
sas City, Feb. 1, he has carried the double 
work during the month. During these two 
months there have been frequent meetings of 
the Executive Committee of the State Board, 
and the most thoughtful consideration of the 
work. Mr. Donaldson retires entirely from 
the work Feb. 29. 

Second, the office of the 
maintained in room 1201 R. 
City, a competent stenographer is 
employed, and the executive committee has 
engaged R. B. Briney to become office secre- 
tary for the remainder of this missionary 
year. Mr. Briney is pastor of the Forest Ave. 
Church, Kansas City, and has arranged to 
use a part of each day in the state board 
office. He is thoroughly familiar with all our 
missionary organizations, and is capable of 
doing much to stimulate an interest in our 
state work. The board feels that it is fortu- 
nate in being able to secure him to look after 


society will- be 
A. Long Bldg., 


Kansas 


this work. All correspondence relative to 
state mission work should be addressed to 
him. 


Third, preparations are well under way for 
of the strongest and best state conven- 
tions Missouri has ever had. It is a time. 
not of crisis, but of transition in our state 
work, and the wisest and best souls among 
us may well give the matter the most earnest 
and prayerful consideration. We hope the 
convention will give time for the serious and 
earnest consideration of some of the problems 
confronting us. Committees are already at 
work preparing their reports, and we will 
come to the convention to think and talk 
and pray over some matters of the most vital 
importance to the life and work of our Mis- 
souri churches. R. GRAHAM FRANK, 
Pres. State Board. 
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Church Union in Canada 


(Continued 
the 


from Page 12.) 


affirming position of the Methodist 


Church as that of seeking the organic union 
°f all evangelical churches in Canada, adopted 
* resolution in which we find the following 
definite statement: 

“Whereas, a definite proposal has been dis- 
«ussed to some extent in the press and else- 
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where looking to ultimate organic union of 
the Presbyterian, Congregational, and Meth- 
odist churches in Canada, this general confer- 
ence, in no spirit of exclusiveness toward 
others not named, declares that it would re- 
gard a movement with this object in view 
with great gratification, believing that the 
deliberate friendly discussion of the doctrinal, 
practical, and administrative problems in- 
volved, with the purpose of reaching an agree- 
ment, would not only facilitate the finding 
and formulation of a basis of union, but 
would also educate the people interested into 
a deeper spirit of unity, and into that spirit 
of reasonable mutual concession on which 
the successful consummation of such move- 
ments ultimately so largely depends.” 


Joint Committee. 

A union committee was appointed by this 
conference to meet any committees that 
might be appointed by the other churches 
named. Committees were appointed by the 
other churches and in 1904; the first confer- 
ence of the joint committee took place. This 
committee was subdivided into sub-commit- 
tees charged respectively to consider all mat- 
ters bearing upom the following subjects: 
Doctrine, Polity, the Ministry, Administra- 
tion and Law. At each conference the tind- 
ings of the sub-committees were considered 
and as adopted were ordered to be printed 
and sent to the various churches. The final 
meeting of this joint committee was in De- 
cember, 1908, when it succeeded in finding a 
basis of union and concluded its work. 


Friendly Negotiations. 

These had been five happy years of most 
friendly negotiations. One of the last acts 
of the joint committee was to pass a reso- 
lution commending their work to _ the 
churches concerned, and in it they give thanks 
to God and “in the brotherly spirit of their 
deliberations, in the harmony of their de- 
cisions, and in the solution of many diffi- 
culties presented to them, they recognize the 
guidance of the divine spirit.” “They commit 
it (the basis of union) to the great head of 
the church for His blessing, and to those por- 
tions of His church which they represent 
with confident hope of their approval.” 

Matter Matured. 

The matter has thus had ample time to 
be matured. It is thirteen years since that 
symposium in the Guardian and eight years 
since the beginning of the work of the joint 





committee. In many ways, the people have 
been coming together. Sunday-school asso- 
ciations, Y. M. C. A. work, Christian Endeavor 
societies, evangelistic efforts, and the lay- 
men’s missionary movements, are but out- 
standing measures of co-operation. There 
has been much intermarrying and constant 
exchanging of pulpits. Truly there has been 
“unity of the spirit in the bond of peace” 
and the joint committee might honestly look 
with “confident hope” to the consummation 
of the union, over which they so faithfully, 
prayerfully, and successfully labored. 
Adopted by Congregationalists. 

The basis of union has been adopted by 
the Congregationalists. The official bodies 
of the Presbyterian and Methodist churches 
have also been carefully discussed and heart- 
ily indorsed the basis of union, and have now 
referred it to the members of their churches 
for final ratification. 
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“the power of God unto 
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—Christianity is 
past wonders; it is 
salvation to every one that believeth” 
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“Noiseless” 


CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 
WHY? 
Ist—“Noiseless”—As all cup holes are cushioned. 
2nii—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock. 
3rd—aA short glass—no need of tipping back the head. 
4th—Automatic Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 
Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 
Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 
DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
107 No. Dearborn St., Dept. T., Chicago. 
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WHAT USERS SAY 
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J. F. Lisson, Calif 
heat our office.”* 





2-burner stove 
Bay eoy of burners desired 


Idea! for quick meale, washing, froning. 
Summer or winter stove. 

cally turned into gas furnishes a steady, intense heat, 
distributed throughout the room, or condensed under cooking vessels the heat 
i@ absorbed by articles betas cooked. Heat under control. ‘Not 
like gasoline. No valves.. No wicks—all parts open—nothing 
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people stop, look, excited — 
wantit—buy B.L. Huestead, 
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have best stove on market:sold 
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Ten Big 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 
other series. 

They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 

They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 
than any other series. 

Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational reputation. 

They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 
nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 

The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 
Morrison. 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 

Christian union enterprise. 


EVERY QUARTER ADDS TO THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS INTRO DUCING 
THESE LESSONS. THE WINTER OF 1912 SURPASSES ALL RECORDS 


e Divinity of Christ 


is a popular statement of both the theological and practical truths centering in our evan- 
gelica] faith in Christ. 

It is scholarly, but not technical. 

It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting of the old-time 
dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empirical, human and meaningful thought 
of our own day. 

Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single chapter entitled, 
“Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, conservative or liberal, a new point 
of view. 

It is glowing with religious earnestness. It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls 
of living people. 


BY 
EDWARD 
SCRIBNER 
AMES 


Appreciations 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “Six sermons full 
of broad humanity.” 


Unity says: “Those who were privileged to listen 
to these sermons must have found their 
spiritual natures quickened.” 


Professor George A. Coe says: “These sermons 
display a remarkable union of intellectual bold- 
“Professor Ames is 


ness and spiritual warmth. I know of nothing The Watchman says: 


else in print that brings out quite so clearly 
the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Chris- 
tian dogmas of the functional and valuational 
point of view. Even readers who cannot ac- 
cept Professor Ames’ position at all pointe 
must agree that such a book helps to clear 
the air, and to focus attention at the right 
point.” 

The Indianapolis News says: “One would go far 
to find a finer interpretation of religious thought 
and experience in terms of spiritual laws. 
Mr. Ames is emphatically a man with a mes- 
sage 


avowedly a “liberal” in theology but his lib- 
eralism seems to be of a wholesome kind, in 
the sense that he is less concerned about doc- 
trines and creeds than he is about service and 
the helping of people to their best life.” 

The Independent says: “Dr. Ames does not 
deny being a liberal, but strongly objects to 
being styled a ‘Unitarian’, quoting with en- 
thusiasm a saying of one of the early lead- 
ers of his denomination: ‘I am neither a Uni- 
tarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be sim- 
ply a Christian.’ The sermons are thoughtful, 
moderate in tone and straightforward in ex- 
pression.” 


The Advance says: “These are strong, virile 
sermons, appealing to the reason and satis- 
fying the heart.” 


Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: 
“It is a very clear and convincing statement 
of the issue as it stands in the minds of 
modern men. It makes us realize how the 
old formulation of the question has become 
obsolete, no one any longer states the question 
in the old terms. Dr. Ames has availed him- 
self in admirable fashion of the epportunity 
for a new statement of the case, and the spirit 
in which he writes must convey confidence 
and reassurance to all.” 


A Most Wholesome Book for Those Troubled Over Christian Doctrines. 
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